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Qofes of Recent Exposition 


‘Mucu has been written about the Beatitudes, but 
'we do not understand them yet. Mr. CLurron- 
‘Brock says so. We donot understand any one of 
them, he says. In his book entitled What is the 
Kingdom of Heaven? (Methuen ; 5s. net) he selects 
one of the Beatitudes as an example of our mis- 
junderstanding. The Beatitude is ‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shali see God.’ 


The words, all the words, in that Beatitude, says 
‘Mr. CiutTtron-Brock, have been misunderstood all 
through the centuries. We misunderstand them 
‘We think of dlessed as meaning blest by 
some one, rewarded by some one, in this case God. 
We think of pure in heart as meaning only sexually, 
ior at least morally, pure. We think of seezmg as 
meaning actual ocular vision; and we think of God 
fs the Hebrew God, as a royal person sitting on a 
hrone, to whose presence the pure in heart will be 


admitted after death as a special privilege.’ 


Mr. CLurron- Brock expects that his readers will 
They do not understand these words 
But, he retorts, can they say clearly 
Do they believe that 
[Christ means something quite precise by them? At 


protest here. 
thus grossly. 
ow they understand them ? 


hny rate, he repeats, the grosser misunderstanding 
has been common all through the centuries and is 
rommon to this day. Well, what do the words 
mean ? 
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‘What, for instance, does Christ mean by the 
pure in heart? He means more than sexually or 
even morally pure. He means rather what we call 
single-minded. He is always telling us that we 
profit by things only when we cease to seek our 
own profit in them. The single-minded are those 
who are, as we Say, interested in people or things 
for their own sake, and not with an eye to any 
profit that can be got out of them. They are in- 
terested in them, as an artist is interested in beauty 
or a philosopher in truth, not asa financier is inter- 
ested in stocks and shares ; interested because they 
are aware of some virtue in the things themselves, 
a virtue independent of themselves and of any 
This kind of 
interest is what makes men single-minded ; and it 
is a condition of all the highest excellence, as we 


know by experience.’ 


profit they can get from them. 


Now, Christ says that the single-minded (that is 
to say, if they are single-minded altogether and not 
only in some one interest) are blessed. That is to 
say, theyarehappy. Why? 


God. 


Because they shall see 


The words seem very simple. But that is because 
we are so familiar with them. They are really very 
daring words. We would see that they are daring 
if we understood precisely what they mean, and if we 


believed that Christ meant what He said in them. 
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‘He did not, of course, mean that the single- 


minded would see God as we see a cow in a field, 
As St. John says, “No 
But He did 
mean that they would see a reality we do not see, 


actually with their eyes. 
man hath seen God at any time.” 


in such a way that it would become more real to 
them than the world of sense is to us; and, further, 


that they would know this reality to be supremely | 


good. And He meant more even than that, 


namely, that they would know this reality to be | 


God, to be living and personal, more living, more 


personal, than human beings are.’ 


Mr. CLuTToN-Brock wants us to hold our hand a 
moment and think about that. He wants us to 
that. He tells us that we may believe what Christ 
said or we may not, but we must believe that He 
meant what He said. And what He said is that 


the pure in heart will see God with the most | 


extreme certainty that the human mind is capable 


of. He used the word see to express that certainty. 


* Ve have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love | 


thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy’ (Mt 5%). 


Who said so? Not Moses, nor the prophets. 
There is no such command in the Old Testament. 


On the contrary, when we turn to the Book of | 
Proverbs we read (2571), ‘If thine enemy (RVm, he | 


that hateth thee) be hungry give him bread to eat ; 
and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink’—the 
very precept which St. Paul quoted in Ro 1220 as 
embodying the highest duty of the Christian 
towards those who wrong him. And in the Law 


or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring it 
back to him again.’ 


ment which seem to encourage hatred of an 


enemy, but there is no express precept to that | 


effect, and the example of God, which is held up 
for imitation, is all the other way: ‘The Lord is 


_ has seen the sinking of the Swssex and the murder’ 
ask ourselves if we believe that Christ really meant 


| a Pharisee. 
| professed Christians have not got beyond the old }} 


_ asa true follower of Christ is not only not to hate) 
itself it is written, ‘If thou meet thine enemy’s ox | 


| ceasing to hate but by beginning to love. 
No doubt there are precepts in the Old Testa- | 


full of compassion and of great kindness.’ Who 
then said, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy’? ‘ 


The Rev. W. L. Paige Cox, B.D., Archdeacon | 
of Chester and Canon-Residentiary of Chester § 
Cathedral, answers the question. In a little book, | 
entitled Christian Ethics and Peace Problems 
(S.P.C.K.; 2s. net), Canon Paige Cox discusses § 
the whole question of hatred and revenge in 
relation to Christianity. He is especially con-' 
cerned to understand what our Lord means by 9’ 
the words, ‘Love your enemies,’ and how that 
precept is to be obeyed by a British citizen who §'® 
of Nurse Cavell and Captain Fryatt. Zove your 


enemy? HowamI to help Aating him? he asks. } 


If Moses or the prophets had said, ‘ Thou shalt | 
hate thine enemy,’ it would have been easy for some #f} 
of us to obey the precept and let Christ and the New pi 
Testament go, as we do in so many other things. ! 
But Canon Paige Cox does not find it in the Old jj 
Testament. He believes that it was a gloss on the f 
Old Testament teaching made by the Pharisees. § 
And the last of all his desires is to be reckoned | 


He knows very well that ‘many if) 
popular Jéwish rule of the hatred of enemies, and \f}ij 
make no pretence of acting contrarily to it.’ But | 
even professed Christians such as these were some. 
of them shocked and some of them horrified when } 
the German ‘ Hymn of Hate’ was heard of. And ‘| 
for himself Canon Paige Cox knows very well that, | 
however he is to accomplish it, his bounden duty | 


his enemies but actually to love them. 


How is it to be done? It is to be done not by 
The | 
It is the | 
Here as everywhere else # 
Christ set the ideal high because the high ideal is B 
the only possible real. | 


more difficult thing is the easier thing. 
only possible thing. 


You say you cannot help’ 
hating the Germans when you think of what they } 


_ and to the Greeks foolishness. 
| that neither Jews nor Greeks know what love is. 


| love. 


! in sound and derivation to our word ‘ filial.’ 


erate it is pure foolishness. 


have done and what they are. No, you cannot. 


| But you can love them. 


You can love them. Canon Paige Cox knows 
that such words are to the Jews a stumbling-block 


And the reason 1s 


There are two words in the New Testament for 
The one word is filia (prio), It is akin 
UIE 
indicates,’ says Canon Paige Cox, ‘natural affec- 
tion, the love we feel to our relations and to 
persons with whom we have much in common, 
‘The other 


word is agapé (dyémn), a word which Christianity 


whether we are related to them or not. 


‘has made specially its own, and to which it has 


given a special meaning. It suggests less of 
instinct than passion and more of reasoned and 
considered regard than fi/za, and is used to denote 
the love that has its origin in a renovated spiritual 
nature which changes the personal outlook and 
feeling towards all mankind.’ 

Now when our Lord bids us love our enemies 
He does not bid us love them as we love our 
relatives and He does 
expect that as human beings merely, partakers of 
actuated by natural 


intimate friends. not 


ordinary human _ nature, 


impulses and inclinations we should be able to 


love our enemies. But he does expect us to love 
our enemies if we are regenerate men and 
women, if we have ‘turned and as little children 
have entered into the Kingdom. This is the 
whole point of the precept. To the unregen- 
To the least in the 


Kingdom of God it is the most natural expression 


_ of daily duty. 


But Canon Paige Cox does not say that for the 
true follower of Christ the love of enemies is the 
same thing as the love of friends. He says that 
while the unregenerate man knows only one kind of 
love, the man that is born again knows two kinds. 
He knows the natural love of relationship and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


conduct—a 


| intimate friendship expressed by the Greek word 


jilia, We also knows the love which is expressed 
by the Greek word agapé, the love of all mankind 
—a love which has no respect to character or 
love which loves even the brutal 
German and the not less brutal Turk. 


But Canon Paige Cox does not mean to say 
that the German or the Turk is to be treated as if 


he had never done wrong. God Himself does 


| not treat the German or the Turk so—‘ The wrath 
of God is revealed from Heaven against all 


And 
He does not expect us to be more complacent 
‘On the 
contrary, He expects us, as having their best 


ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.’ 
towards evildoers than He is Himself. 


interests *at heart, to be severe towards their 
wrong-doings, both for their sakes and for the sake 
of the reverence due to eternal law. We must 
that there this difference 


should be our attitude towards 


notice, however, is 


between what 


| evil-doers and God’s attitude, that we can never 


properly take part in correcting a brother except in 
“a spirit of meekness,” inasmuch as we are so 
prone to err ourselves. We emulate the Divine 
love, then, when we exercise an untiring patience 
in dealing with an erring brother, whether with the 
view of correcting him or winning him over toa 
better mind, and when we are ready to incur any 
personal trouble or loss in the loving task, after 
the example of that tremendous sacrifice which the 
infinitely loving God made in giving His only- 
begotten Son for the redemption of mankind from 


sin.’ 


What is the reason that the Golden Rule has 
fallen so utterly out of favour? There may have 
been a day when it lay under the suspicion of being 
an expression of ‘mere morality.’ For in that day 
the gospel sailed high above all considerations of 
conduct, and even the words of our Lord, if they 
could not be interpreted evangelically, had to be 


omitted from the selection of appropriate texts. 


But we have passed from that. With some 
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churches, and with some individuals in all the 
churches, there has been even a violent reaction 
from that. No sermon is considered a sermon if 
it has not to do directly with character and con- 
duct. 


reservedly occupy themselves with ethical preaching 


Yet the men who most openly and un- 
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are the very men who most scrupulously disregard | 


the Golden Rule. 


| yours. 


Is this because the discovery has been made | 


that the Golden Rule is not original? One would 
have imagined that the value of such a discovery 
would have been estimated easily. But even 
Viscount Morley, with his commanding intellect, 
tells us in his Reminiscences that there were three 
things which induced him in early life to become 
a Secularist, and one of the three was the*discovery 


that certain sayings of Jesus were not original. 


In an ethical study of much interest, published | 
by Messrs. Macmillan under the title of Se/f and | 


Neighbour, Mr. Edward W. Hirst discusses fully 


the reasons why the Golden Rule is so discredited | 


to-day. And he gives this.as the first reason. 
He admits that it is 
‘Not only is such an ideal expressed 


in Jewish writings, both pre-Christian and post- 


It is not original to Jesus. 
not original. 


Christian, but it finds a certain form of ex- 
pression also among Greek, Roman, and Orientai 
peoples.’ 

- Nor is this objection removed by pointing out 
that the form of the Rule in the Gospels is positive, 
while elsewhere it is for the most part negative. 
It is true that in Jewish literature it is negative, as 
in Tob. 41, ‘That which thou hatest, do to no one’; 
and in the saying attributed to Hillel, ‘What thou 
hatest thyself, that do not thou to another; this is 
the whole of the law, all the rest is only comment 
upon it.’ It is also negative where it occurs in 
Greek literature, as in the Stoic maxim that ‘you 
should not do to another what you do not wish to 
be done to yourself.’ But ‘in the sixth century 
before Christ there was an enunciation of the 
Golden Rule in China by Confucius, who, according 


| But what is originality? 


to Professor Legge, understood the principle in its }f 
positive and most comprehensive sense. ‘The 
peculiar nature of the Chinese language enabled 8) 
him to express the Rule by one character, which 
for want of a better term we may translate in 
English by ‘reciprocity,’ or by the phrase ‘my 
heart as yours,’ or ‘my heart in sympathy with th, 
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No, the Golden Rule is not original to Jesus. 
The very men, like a 
Morley himself, whose loyalty to Christ is arrested @ 
by this discovery, abate not one jot of their loyalty 
to Shakespeare when they discover the wholesale {§ 
way in which he appropriated the thoughts and 
even the words of earlier writers. 


For originality is not in the word or even in the a 
thought. Let us recall the language of a learned § 
Jew, Mr. Claude G. Montefiore. ‘It seems to be @ 
held,’ he says, ‘by many Jewish writers that if a | 
certain saying in the New Testament can _ be | 
paralleled by a saying of the same sort in the Old iq 
Testament or the Rabbinical Literature, the saying | 
may forthwith be neglected. It is no longer # 
We have, however, already seen that the } 
greatness and inspiration of a New Testament 4 
passage do not depend upon its being wholly un- it 
paralleled. They depend upon its position of } 
importance, upon its stress, upon its form and |f 
passion, upon its relation to, and its place in, fi 
the teaching as a whole, upon its ultimate effect 4 
upon the world.’ Let us recall Montaigne. ‘The 
bees do heere and there suck this and cull that 
flower, but afterwards they produce the honey, ) 
which is peculiarly their own, then it is no more fh 
Thyme or Marjoram.’ } 


original. 


But there are other reasons for the neglect of 
the Golden Rule. 
tion. 


It is the subject of misconcep- § 
It is the subject of more misconceptions | 
than one. Mr. Hirst has taken some pains to 


search them out and remove them. 


The first misconception he mentions is due to } 


rofessor Sidgwick. ‘ Professor Sidgwick criticised 
he Golden Rule on the ground that “one might 
wish for another’s co-operation in sin, and be will- 
ing to reciprocate it.” Much the same kind of 
objection was raised by Dr. Edward Caird, who 
maintained that “ our wishes for another might be 
a8 unreasonable as our wishes for ourselves.”’ 


_ ‘The usual illustration of such complicity in evil 
is that of a band of thieves. Each member of the 
party shows the same fidelity to the other which 
ne desires to have shown to himself. The party in 
ihis way stick together and maintain their coherence 
7s a band. But their co-operation is in the 
‘aterest only of a scheme of evil, and such recipro- 
eity is merely a furtherance of sin and crime. 
Though each does unto the other what each would 
have the other do unto him, yet this principle of 
action seems only to aid complicity in wrongdoing.’ 


What has Mr. Hirst to say to that? ‘The 
criticism,’ he says, ‘looks rather formidable but is 
really not so.’ ‘ For, in the first place, these thieves 
use the principle of the Golden Rule, not in any 
absolute sense, but merely relatively, as a means 
to their own convenience. They are not interested 
in reciprocity for its own sake; they are intent 
upon the internal honour of their party, only 
because that happens to be the best way to the 
success of their plans. What each one wants is 
spoil; and as each one realizes that he can get 
booty for himself, and the greatest share of booty, 
only as the “honour” of the band remains un- 
impaired, he is prepared to practise loyalty. They 
have no appreciation or reverence for the abstract 
principle of the Golden Rule; they are not inter- 
ested in reciprocity for its own sake. They respect 
merely each other’s share of booty. Their interest 
n one another lasts only as long as they are a 
sand of thieves, and they are in alliance only for 
he sake of robbery. The members of the party 
efrain from robbing one another, not because 
hey are men, but just because they are thieves. 
if they refrained from robbing one another on the 
round that they were men, for the same reason 
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they would refrain from robbing anyone else. In 
other words, they deprive the Golden Rule of that 
absolute and universal character without which it 
is quite meaningless. We are to do, not simply 
to five or six particular men just the particular 
thing we want them to do to us, but we are to do 
unto man as man, anywhere, what we would have 


any and every man do to us,’ 


In these words Mr. Hirst has done something 
more than answer Professor Sidgwick. He has 
given us at least a glimpse of the right understand- 
ing of the Golden Rule, an understanding that in 
the end removes all the objections to it. But we 


shall come to that. 


Another objection is that the Golden Rule may 
be used as an encouragement to indifference. ‘Do 
unto others as ye would that they should do unto 
you ’—very well. I want to mind my own business 
and go my own way; what I want others to do to 
me is to leave me alone; if they leave me alone I 
will leave them alone. Thus interpreted, it is 
simply an encouragement to selfish isolation. It 
is a repudiation of every claim that the community 
has upon the individual. It is a repetition of the 
insolent demand of Cain, ‘Am I my brother’s 
has Mr. Hirst to 


keeper?’ What answer 


that ? 

His answer is, that it is impossible for any member 
of a civilized society, or of any society whatever, to 
carry out such a policy of independence. And 
even if it were possible as a policy it would be an 
utter misinterpretation of the Golden Rule. For 
the fundamental meaning of the Golden Rule is 
that every man has obligations of conduct towards 
every other man. On that fundamental fact is it 
established. Its own object is not to establish 
that fact but to furnish the measure, the immeasur- 
able measure, of its application. 


Mr. Hirst returns 
‘Nor is it even true,’ 


There is another objection. 
to Professor Sidgwick for it. 
says Professor Sidgwick, ‘to say that we ought to 
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do to others only what we think it right for them 
to do to us; for no one will deny that there may 
be differences in the circumstances—and even in 
the natures—of two individuals, A and B, which 
would make it wrong for A to treat B in the way 
in which it is right for B to treat A.’ 


To which Mr. Hirst replies that such a qualifica- 
It would 
indeed be folly to say that the actions appropriate 


tion is, ‘of course, true and obvious. 


for a parent to perform to a child should be pre- 
cisely the actions which the child ought to do toa 
parent. Teacher and pupil must act in some ways 
differently by one another; so must master and 
servant. What is proper in one relation would be 


quite improper in another relation.’ 


But ‘that this qualification should be thought 
incompatible with the Golden Rule could only be 
so conceived by those who give a too mechanical 
interpretation of the latter. The circumstances of 
persons are so different that an alteration of 
behaviour is necessary, according as you find your- 
self a child, a pupil, a parent, teacher, master, or 
The equality taught by the Golden Rule 
cannot, therefore, mean a similarity in the details 


servant. 


of behaviour—a procedure which could only end 
in absurdity—but rather a similarity of regard, 
due account being taken of difference of circum- 
stances.’ 

Mr. 
Hirst finds it stated most effectively in an article 
by Sir Francis Younghusband in the Hibbert Journal 
The objection is that the 
Golden Rule is not good enough, it does not carry 


A far more serious objection follows. 


for January 1914. 


us far enough—a serious objection indeed, if it 
can be substantiated. How does Sir 
Younghusband express it ? 


Francis 


We are called upon to be perfect. But, he says, 
the Golden Rule does not imply perfection. ‘ For 
men have gone further still, and not in theory 
only, but in actual practice. There have been 


many men, and probably still more women, who 
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have loved their neighbours, not merely as them-{& 
selves, but far more than themselves ; who have 1 
given up their lives, not only in death but better’ | 
still in life, for their neighbours, for loved indi- 
viduals, for their country, for humanity. And/ 
they have not merely done unto others as they, 
would that others should do unto them, but have’ 
done unto others a great deal more than they | 


would ever expect others to do for them.’ 


How does Mr. Hirst meet that objection? He 
does not seem quite able to meet it. There are r 
two things which he says in answer to it, but they if 
The I 
first is that such circumstances as Sir Francis 


do not seem to be quite a complete answer. 


Younghusband suggests, in which a man has to} r 
neglect himself entirely for the sake of others and} F 
even to surrender life itself, must be quite abnormal. # 
They must be quite abnormal because ‘if every B 
person died for his neighbour, there would be nof 
Or if every & 
person merely weakened himself in health, orf} 


neighbour remaining for whom to die. 


neglected his business or his culture, soon there § 
would be no one left in the position of a helper, # 
for all alike would in such a case be needy andj 
helpless. It is therefore obvious that such con- | 
duct, if other than exceptional, would defeat §§ 


itself.’ 


The other answer is that ‘not only would such’ 
an unequal love of neighbour prove impracticable’ 
and absurd, it would make the good of “alter” 
superior and sole, and would become liable to all 
the objections urged against Egoism as an ethical | 
theory. The “ego” is a self, and therefore has; 
value—value not as a means, but intrinsic value, 
value as an end, or as a joint end. Self-sacrifice’ 
there must always be; but it is not self-immola-} 
tion ; it is rather self-socialisation.’ | 


These answers, we say, are not quite satisfactory. 
After all that they urge they leave the Golden. 
Rule, as a rule of conduct, one step behind the ff 
actual conduct of many men and women. We 
have but to think of the war to realize how many. 


a 


Nevertheless there is a complete answer. And 
Mr. Hirst himself gives it, though in a different 


part of his book. 


The answer is, that the Golden Rule is not a 
rule for ‘the man in the stréet,’ nor even for ‘the 
average Christian’ ; it is a rule for the true followers 


of Christ. Now the true followers of Christ are 
called upon to be ‘perfect’ or complete in all 
things. They know that nothing short of that is 
expected of them, and they expect nothing short of 
that from others. For the Golden Rule is given 
to the individual! Christian, not in an indifferent or 
selfish society, but in a community of fellow- 
‘Christians. It is beside the mark to say that no 
Such community has ever been seen on earth. 
‘Uhrist meant it to be seen on earth, and no doubt 
He will yet see of the travail of His soul and be 


satisfied. The point is that He came to establish 
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just such a perfect community and gave the Golden 
Rule for its guidance. 


Now in such a community there will be great 
diversity of gift and of need. What the one needs 
the other will supply. And no sacrifice will be 
counted too great; no thought will be given to the 
greatness of it. For every act will be within the 
range of Christ’s own gifts and sacrifices. Is it 
money? ‘Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that though he was rich, yet for our sakes 
Is it life for life? ‘Who loved 
The Golden Rule 
is as limitless in its operation as is the work of 
Christ Himself. ‘If I then, your Lord ‘and Master, 
have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet.’ 


he became poor.’ 
me, and gave himself for me.’ 


‘A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another; as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another.’ 


Suggestions foward a (ew Liturgical ‘Credo.’ 


By A. G. Hocc, M.A., PRoressor OF MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE IN 
Mapras CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 


The Credo. 


Micur not a very real, even if seemingly minute, 
step forward toward ultimate unity be achieved if 
it could come to pass that, into what church 
building soever one might step at the hour of 
worship, one found there one and the same Cvedo 
being recited? To press this question, and to 
suggest the lines along which it seems not 1m- 
possible to construct a Credo that might meet with 
very general acceptance, is the purpose of this 
article. 
It is necessary first to clear away possible mis- 
understandings of the object aimed at, as other- 
wise the suggestion is sure to be condemned 
unheard. If by a Cvedo be understood a pro- 
fession of assent to any doctrinal formulation as 
such, then the suggestion must fall under the ban 
of those who, like myself, hold that the inclusion 
in a liturgy of any profession of assent to doctrines 


as doctrines tends to encourage that confusion 
between true faith and correct beliefs which re- 
sulted from the Hellenizing of Christianity, and 
from which the Church at large still too grievously 
suffers. It is with the idea of making this mis- 
understanding a little less inevitable that, instead 
of the English word ‘Creed,’ I am here employ- 
ing its Latin original. If the term ‘ Confession of 
Faith’ could be rescued from the perverted 
associations which cling to it in consequence of 
the existing Confessions being still more elaborate 
doctrinal formularies than the Creeds, it would be 
an ideal phrase for the present purpose. For the 
object in view is’ nothing more ambitious than 
this, that in spite of variety in doctrinal de/iefs all 
Christians should be free to enjoy the inspiration 
of confessing in the same words their common 
faith or trust in the competence and redeeming 
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purpose of the samme God and Saviour. It is 
impossible, however, to detach from the term 


‘Confession of Faith’ the acquired suggestion of 
doctrinal definition. But there are no similar 
associations clinging to the word ‘ expression,’ and 
accordingly there will be no harm in defining the 
Credo, construction of which is here advocated, as 
a formula capable of expressing the common faith 
of Churches which are divided by differences of 
belief. Such a unitary ‘Expression of Faith’ is 
surely not quite beyond reach. 

A second misunderstanding calculated to lead 
to the summary dismissal of the proposal I am 
making would be the idea that the new Credo 
would aim at expressing what is to be regarded as 
the essential or vital minimum of Christian Faith. 
So long as different Churches continue to regard 
‘their points of divergence as vital enough to justify 
them in remaining separate communions, there is 
no hope of reaching agreement as to what would 
constitute such a minimum. But the present 
proposal in no way necessitates any such effort 
after unanimity regarding the irreducible minimum 
of faith. Instead of this it suggests an act of 
fellowship on the basis of present facts. For the 
sake of simple Christian fellowship, and not with a 
view to any pronouncement upon what is and 
what is not essential, it is here proposed that we 
give one another the mutual inspiration of a joint 
expression of that measure .of religious trust, hope 
and loyalty which, whether it be more or less than 
the minimum of vital Christianity, is already as a 
matter of fact the common possession of the over- 
whelming majority of those who love and obey the 
Lord Jesus. 

After what has been said it is hardly necessary 
to deprecate a third possible misconception which 
would still more inevitably foreclose all discussion. 
If in composing the contemplated Cvedo there is 
no desire to reach agreement as to the essential 
minimum of Christian faith, still less can there be 
any thought of providing a new and improved 
religious test. Let every Church keep its own 
doctrinal tests for those whom it will recognize as 
preachers or teachers, and even, if it sees fit 
(although personally I should disapprove of this), 
for those whom it will admit to sacramental 
privileges. But for the sake of a wider fellowship 
in worship let it introduce at its regular services 
a Credo which shall seek to steer clear of all points 
of difference and to emphasize those great elements 


nan 


of trust and hope and loyalty in which the Churches 
are at one. ii 
There are two other possible objections which 4 
may be thought serious enough to condemn this#i’ 
project in advance. One is that, no matter how} 
excellent the Credo that might be devised, and no 
matter how little it might conflict with the beliefs: 
of any existent Church, still the mere fact of its} 
novelty would be fatal to any chance of its accept-#§ 
ance. For, however liberal we may be in theology, } 
in worship we are all conservative ; and admiration 
for a new Credo can never outweigh love for an#? 
old. Now it is not necessary to deny all force to} 
this objection, but it may easily be overestimated. {8+ 
Certainly a Credo couched in entirely new phrases #2: 
would meet a chilling reception, but what about #6: 
one that clothed itself systematically in old and a 
hallowed Scriptural phraseology? In credal for- 3) 
mularies that seek doctrinal precision it is im- 
possible to remain within the language of the 
Bible, since doctrinal precision was not a need 
felt by the sacred writers ; but when what is wanted 6 
is a confession of Christian trust, hope, and loyalty, @) 
where better can we go in search of fit language Ri 
than to the pages of the New Testament ? : 
The other objection which I conceive likely to 4 
be taken in advance is that the hope of construct- | 
ing a common Credo, which shall be an expression # 
of facth but shall call for no assent to any state- # 
ment of doctrinal belief, is futile because it is i) 
impossible to confess faith (or belief zz God) } 
without affirming doctrine (or belief abowt God). ib 
He who says, ‘I believe in God,’ even though his iff 
intention be only to confess an attitude of personal. "I 
trust, cannot avoid the doctrinal implication. ‘I i> 
believe that God exists’; and the more definitely 4 
the attitude of faith or trust is described, the more @# 
elaborate and unmistakable will become the implied 
doctrinal affirmation. : 
To this contention several replies are possible. i 
In the first place there is a considerable difference # 
between a Credo which, in seeking directly to : 
provide an expression of faith, indirectly supplies 
an indication of belief, and one which makes the 
definition of belief its direct purpose. The use of 
a Credo of the former kind in worship will be 4 
much less likely than the use of one of the latter # 
kind to encourage the tendency to confuse between § 
faith in God and belief about Him. | 
In the second place there is an important dis- 
tinction of range between the beliefs which 


| 
| 
| 
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commonly enter into a doctrinal Creed and the 
beliefs which it is impossible to avoid indirectly 
implying in a Credo that aims simply at expressing 
faith, Among the former are to be found, not 
only affirmations of those Divine attributes and 
activities on which all living faith must fix its gaze, 
but also statements predicating of the object of 
faith determinations and relations which have no 
influence in evoking faith but are supposed to be 
‘ogically indispensable to the reflective maintenance 
af belief in those Divine attributes and activities 
which do evoke faith. Now, of those two groups 
of beliefs which usually enter into a doctrinal 
Creed, it is only the first that must inevitably be 
affirmed by implication in a Cyedo whose primary 
object is simply the expression and confession of 
faith. Such a Credo will need to describe those 
ivine features and activities and purposes which 
evoke religious trust and loyalty, and will thereby 
imevitably imply a profession of belief about the 
reality of these features, activities, and purposes. 
That is to say, it will inevitably contain an implicit 
affirmation of those beliefs by which faith is 
nourished ; but of the second group of beliefs, the 
beliefs whose function it is to defend rather than to 
nourish faith, it will not require even by implication 
to take any cognizance. This is a distinction of 
obvious practical importance. For there is a far 
greater approximation to unanimity within the 
Christian Church regarding the beliefs by which a 
saving faith is nourished than with regard to the 
formulation of the conceptions which are logically 
indispensable to the defence of a saving faith. 
Thus this second line of reply to the objection 
under review passes insensibly into the third, 
which is a simple solvitur ambulando ; for in the 
course of the present article a very tentative draft 
will be submitted of the lines upon which it seems 
possible to construct a Credo fulfilling the require- 
ments here contemplated. There is good ground 
for the expectation that on trial it will be found 
much easier to secure agreement upon a C7edo of 
this kind than upon any doctrinal Creed, for the 
simple reason that the beliefs by which different 
people succeed in maintaining their faith in God 
and Christ are liable to differ much more widely 
han the faith which they buttress by means of 
hese beliefs. It is not at all impossible that the 
atter may be so nearly identical as to be susceptible 
of expression in the same words, even when the 
ormer are incapable of being brought under any 


satisfactory common formula. Faith depends not 
on any one belief, but on the whole complex of 
beliefs on which it feeds and by which it defends 
itself. If two such complexes differ at one point 
only, it is likely that the faith supported by the one 
complex will differ in attitude from that supported 
by the other. On the other hand, if the difference 
at one point is accompanied by a complementary 
difference at another, then this double difference, 
while intensifying the impossibility of defining the 
two complexes of belief by a single formula, may 
very likely render the faith supported by each 
complex more nearly the same. For example, a 
young man whose complex of beliefs has been 
altered in the single point of a change of conviction 
regarding the inerrancy of the Bible, may for a 
time have the attitude of his faith in God radically 
modified. But further thought produces com- 
plementary changes in his whole complex of beliefs 
until in the end he finds that, in spite of his loss of 
belief in Biblical inerrancy, his attitude to the 
revelation of God in the Bible is just as humble, 
trustful, and reverent as before the loss of that 
belief. His feeling for the Bible can express itself 
spontaneously in many of the very words he used 
to employ in its regard before his change of belief 
began, although he can no longer rest in the same 
definition of the object which calls forth that feel- 
ing. Now the Credo which is here advocated 
has for its aim identity, not of definition but of 
expression ; and although it may be impossible to 
express faith without in some degree indirectly 
defining its object, yet the degree of definition of 
the latter which is inevitable may be so slight as 
not to place identity in the expression of the former 
beyond the reach of a painstaking endeavour. 
Just in so far as different Churches are livingly 
Christian, the manifold divergences of belief which 
make up the complex creed of each must be in 
such a manner internally complementary as to 
sustain in them all fundamentally the same attitude 
of faith. Surely, then, there can be no radical 
impossibility in the way of devising for this common 
attitude a common expression. 

Perhaps enough has now been said by way ot 


‘ brushing aside misconceptions, and it is time to 


define positively the principle of the Credo for 
which I urge that we should do well to search. In 
beliefs it is healthy to differ, but in personal faith 
we ought to be at one. A Credo for use in public 
worship should therefore aim, not at stating what — 
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beliefs are held in common, but at cae and 
confessing common personal faith. It should 
confine itself to saying Whom we trust, what we 
experimentally know Him to be doing or to have 
done for us and for others, and what we trust Him 
to do further for us and for the world. Because it 
must confine itself to this, it will be brief. And in 
order that it may have a chance of either displacing 
or being used alongside of old and venerated 
Creeds, it must be couched in Scriptural language. 

Of existing formularies the Apostles’ Creed 
comes nearest to being a Credo in the liturgical 
use of which the Churches might unite, and it may 
shed further light upon the point of view inspiring 
the present contention for a new Credo if I explain 
why the Apostles’ Creed cannot serve the end 
contemplated. With the objections felt to it on 
account of clauses like those referring to the Virgin 
birth and the descent into hell we are all familiar. 
But I am sure that the dissatisfaction of many with 
this beautiful old Creed must, like my own, go 
much deeper than this. Even if the descent into 
hell were universally interpreted in a way which I 
could personally accept, and even if I were surer 
of the historicity of the Virgin birth than I am, I 
still could not approve of the use of the Apostles’ 
Creed in public worship. The tendency to con- 
fuse faith or living religion with mere’ belief or 
theoretical conviction has worked insidious harm 
in so many ways that I cannot think it right to 
promote this confusion by reciting as part of the 
act of common worship a formulary which concerns 
itself directly with the affirmation of doctrinal 
beliefs. To intrude such an affirmation into the 
act of worship constitutes a strong suggestion that 
correct belief is the very essence of faith, whereas 
in fact it is not even its inseparable concomitant. 
Now the Apostles’ Creed promotes this confusion 
between belief and faith not only indirectly but 
directly. Indirectly it promotes the confusion by 
requiring, as if it were part of any genuine approach 
to God in worship, acceptance of certain historical 
and doctrinal affirmations. And more directly it 
promotes the same confusions by employing a 
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single formula, ‘I believe,’ in connexion with the} 
most varied objects, although the attitude off) 
mind which this single phrase has to express must/y 
range pnrouEe the different meanings: ‘I put myff 
trust in’ or ‘rest my soul upon,’ ‘I hope for,’ and 5 
‘I am convinced of.’ 

It is a most venturesome act for any individaal ih 
to dare to throw out a suggestion of the form 
which a_ new liturgical Czedo might take, eveng 
when he has no thought of providing more than afi) 
basis for preliminary discussion, with a view to the 
subsequent elaboration by many minds of some- 
thing incomparably better than his own crude’ 
draft. Yet unless the venture is made, the fore- 
going plea for the construction.of a new Credo is 
likely to produce so feeble an impression that it 
might as well never have been put forth. Accord-: 
ingly it seems right to suggest here a very tentative! 
sketch of the kind of Cvedo which might go some 
way towards fulfilling the requirements delineated@ 
above, and to set out the considerations which: i 
have governed the construction of its details, asi}, 
well as the reasons for such omissions as haveig 
been deliberate and not the result of mere over-j 
sight. Of the two formule, ‘I believe in’ and ‘Ij 
put my trust in,’ which I set down as alternatives, # 
I feel the latter to be abstractly preferable, but 1) 
have a conservative love for the former. i 


TENTATIVE DRAFT. Wl 
I BELIEVE ie God, the Father everlasting, almighty jf 
I PUT MY TRUST to deliver ; 
in Jesus Christ, our only Saviour and Lord, & 
Who hath washed us from our sins in/ 
His own blood ; 
in the Holy Ghost, | 
Who helpeth our infirmity, working in |B 
us that which is pleasing in His sight, 
and maketh us members one of another, '#f 
and partakers together in the tribula- | 
tion and kingdom and _ patience, 
which are in Jesus. 
According to His promise I look for new heavens and a new #f 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
and I know Whom I have believed, and am persuaded’ 
that He is able to keep that which I have committed’ 
unto Him against that day. 


Dif 
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Riterature. 


DR. JOHN DPOTHERGILL. 


READ every medical biography you can lay hands 
ie If you are a preacher, it will afford you illus- 
vation and encouragement. Whatever you are, 
it is sure to be to you an example of noble living. 

f you have a choice, prefer the biography-of a 
koctor long since dead. And if you have a choice 
igain, prefer the biography of a Quaker. 

Dr. John Fothergill died in 1780. It is not the 
partiality of friends that offers us his biography 
now. It is the considered judgment of a fellow- 
shysician, Mr. R. Hingston Fox, M.D. And the 
siography is written, not because of any striking 
mo! in medical science made by Dr. Fother- 

All, but because the man himself was worthy of 
sur esteem, his acts of our imitation. ‘It has 
yeen well said (we quote the biographer himself) 
hat no life ends, even for this world, when the 
90dy which was for a time its home has passed out 
of sight ; for it enters into the stream of the life of 
mankind, and there it continues to act with its 
whole force. Nor is it true—Mark Antony said it 
n irony—that only “the evil that men do lives 
ifter them.” Fothergill’s contribution to his own 
sentury was not a small one. If he was no leader 
n medicine like Boerhaave or John Hunter, he 
vas yet eminent among those who give their lives 
n daily labour to improve medical art, and who 
uild up from one generation to another the edi- 
ice of its knowledge. An early clinical physician 
yf the best type, he took an important share in 
ringing the scientific spirit into English practice, 
ind in founding medical principles upon observa- 
ion and natural laws. He exerted a wide if less 
onspicuous influence upon the science of his 
ime. He introduced many new plants and trees 
nto Britain (including some useful in medicine), 
ind his collections stimulated natural research. 
\Ithough he made no discoveries himself, he 
liscovered those who made them, and he helped 
© publish them to the world, and by his aid con- 
tantly given to scientific workers he furthered the 
rogress of knowledge in many departments.’ 

And there is more than that. Listen to the 
iographer again. ‘This part of our subject,’ he 
ays, ‘would be incomplete if it was not added 
hat the strength of Fothergill and his success in 


all his work were the outcome of a habit of mind 
which referred all things to a higher Power. For 
indeed beyond the lines of influence which have 
been spoken of, there is the force of character 
itself, something that belongs to the ego, that 
eludes analysis it may be, yet is most potent, made 
in the likeness of the Divine. The man is greater 
than his work. The true life is a poem: there is 
rhythm in its duty, and euphony is its love, and in 
its joy the very play of assonance.’ 

It is the biography not of Dr. Fothergill ae 
but also of his friends. The full title is Dr. John 
fothergill and his Friends: Chapters in Eighteenth 
Century Life (Macmillan; 21s. net). And so 
many of his friends are introduced and so much is 
written of the history of their times, that the book 
might almost be described as a_ biographical 
history of the middle of the eighteenth century, 
with special attention to the history of the Quakers. 
No fewer than six chapters are occupied with the 
story of the American War of Independence. 

One of Fothergill’s friends was David Barclay 
the banker, grandson of Robert Barclay of Urie. 
And one of the most interesting things in the book 
is a letter which Barclay wrote for his daughters 
after the death of their mother. It begins with 
Barclay’s conception of Quakerism. The first 
paragraph is well worth quoting. ‘As the duty we 
all owe to the Supreme Being should ever be 
esteemed our principal and most essential object, 
I would have that first in remembrance. And 
here it may be necessary to remark on the profes- 
sion I have been educated in, which is now the 
religion of my judgment; not that I mean to 
reflect on any other Society, or is an attempt to 
make converts my motive. Our religion is neither 
confined to person, time nor place; our belief is, 
that every one born into the world has a Monitor 
in his own mind, which you may term either a mani- 
festation of the Spirit of God, or the Light of 
Christ in our own Consciences, or that Grace and 
Truth, which is so often repeated in the Scriptures ; 
which Monitor, if fervently sought after and 
attended to, will point out to every individual, 
every duty spiritual and temporal. The former 
duty respects the worship of God, in its own 
spiritual nature, as enforced by Scripture; and 
this leads us to believe silent worship acceptable 
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to the Creator. 
following : 


The latter we comprise in the 


Doing to others as we would be done by, 
Loving our neighbour as ourselves, 
Returning good for evil, 

And taking up a daily Cross. 


The first may be easily attained, but the others 
are so difficult to accomplish that they must not 
be esteemed the test of every Quaker.’ 


IN DARKEST CHRISTENDOM. 


In Darkest Christendom and a Way out of the 
Darkness. That is the title which Mr. Arthur 
Bertram has given to one of the most sustained 
and searching criticisms of society that you ever 
read. It would need a man in earnest and utterly 
sincere to dare so terrible and so sweeping an 
indictment. Mr. Bertram is both earnest and 
sincere. And if he is severe he has a right to be. 
When the war came, ‘my three sons of military 
age,’ he says, ‘loathing war like the devil, offered 
themselves. The revulsion of sentiment, if it can 
be called a revulsion, which led these peace- 
loving lads to volunteer for war, is easily explained. 
They were simply satisfied that it was Britain’s 
duty to adopt the attitude she did, and, that being 
so, they must not leave it to others, they must 
offer ¢hemselves. Of the two who were accepted, 
the elder one trained and fought, and kept con- 
tinually in touch with home, till there came a long 
spell with no letters, and then an official inti- 
mation that he had been posted as “ missing” 
after a certain engagement. For ten long months 
hope struggled against despair, till we had to 
admit the reasonableness of the presumption 
finally taken by the authorities that he had been 
killed. Then, as we meekly bowed our heads to 
the will of God, on a bright summer afternoon 
when everything spoke of peace, and our hearts 
seemed for a moment to have found rest, came 
the dreaded yellow envelope from the Field Post 
Office, with the news that the younger one had 
been struck by a shell, and breathed his last ere 
the day was out.’ 

Yet it is out of no bitterness of soul that he 
writes this book. No one will miss his motive, 
and so, surely, no one will miss the benefit of 
reading it. It is good for heart-searching and it is 
good for Godward-turning. For the way out is 
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simply the acceptance of Christ as Lord. At 
the personal response to Christ’s appeal, followed , 
up in aé/ its implications, can exonerate us fro ry 
blood-guiltiness for all the horrors that must over-|f 


furnishes his contribution, good or bad, to the! r 
Christendom of the future. We give our trifle’ 
say, to the Red Cross Fund, knowing that it | 


itself. to pay for a bandage; and each individual is 4 
called upon for his contribution to the world 
now in the making. Withhold your pence from#’ 


its healing ministrations ; withhold your personali 
response from Christ, and humanity must perish 
for lack of Him who alone can heal it.’ a 

The book is published by Messrs. Allen &)) 
Unwin (7s. 6d. net). ‘i 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF AWK 
AMERICAN CITIZEN. | 


Is Zhe Religious Education of an American® 
Citizen different from the religious education of} 
any other citizen? Emeritus Professor Francis }P 
Greenwood Peabody of Harvard thinks it is. Fore 
the American child, he says, ‘is the normal pro-#& 
duct of American democracy.’ He is also ‘theif 
child of a free school and a voluntary church. , 


make all the Wigerence: Nevertheless the book Jp 
which he has written under that title will be found 
profitable reading by those who have to do with i} 
the education of other citizens. Dr. Peabody is a@ 
wise man of large experience and warm sympathies | 
and he knows how to write. 

There is an idea widely held and much empha j 
sized at present that we must not begin religious 
education too soon. Professor Peabody says that 
we cannot begin it too soon. We must begin it 
in infancy. For if we do not the devil will. But# 
much depends on how we begin. ‘The psychology ‘ 
of childhood,’ he says, ‘is the key to instruction. 4 
Association with the highest, intimacy with 
excellence, a habit of mind induced by companion- | 
ship with the Good, the Beautiful, and the True— | 
these well-proved processes of psychological opera- | 
tion wake and kindle the susceptible nature of the 
child to warmth and utterance. In other words, | 
religious education should begin with religion | 
itself rather than with the interpretation and | 
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xplanation of religion. A hymn may speak to 
he child’s nature while catechism is dumb. The 
“wenty-third Psalm and the story of the Prodigal 
on may create real pictures in his mind, while 
he creeds and the sacraments are still seen 
hrough a glass darkly. The same Jesus to whom 
ttle children nestled and who took them in his 
rms, still says to parents and teachers, “Suffer 
ne little children to come unto me,” even while 
ae mysterious problems of his nature and office 
nay be unexplored and even unimagined by the 
hild. Let the child, therefore, learn, not by rote 
aly but by heart, the purest lyrical utterances of 
ne religious life. Let him be at home among the 
reat sayings and doings of Jesus, as one whose 
“wn home is hung round with pictures of those 
cenes which, even before he can interpret them, 
stest his reverent gaze ; and this association with 
ke best may remain for him a more permanent 
uide and restraint than the most irrefutable 
rguments of dogma or the most unquestioning 
-eceptance of conformity. Out of the heart, it is 
written, come the issues of life; and many a life 
as been sustained in the emergencies and crises 
of the world, not so much by the creed which it 
1as accepted, as by the survival of emotions and 
nstincts, and even of phrases or verses, which re- 
.waken the associations and faith of a little child.’ 
The publishers are Messrs. Macmillan (7s. net). 


THE NEW TESTAMENT GREEK OF 
THE PAPYRI. 


The production of a Lexicon of Papyri Greek, 
is it has to do with the New Testament, was a 
sufficient task for the combination of scholarship 
ind of industry represented by the names of 
Moulton and Milligan: how will Professor Milli- 
san bear the burden alone? He has, no doubt, the 
magnetic gift some men are credited with, and in 
he preparation of this part he acknowledges the 
wssistance of Ramsay, Grenfell, Souter, the late 
Archdeacon Westcott, and W. G. Waddell. He 
yas also had the considerable advantage of know- 
ng what is contained in the second volume of 
Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament Greek, an 
rdvantage for which he thanks the able editor of 
hat volume, the Rev. W. F. Howard, B.D. But 
ifter all, the accuracy and finish of Part III. of 
The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament (Hodder & 
Stoughton; 7s. 6d. net) declare plainly that the 


British scholarship of which we could once boast 
we can’ boast of still. If Deissmann is the man 
we once knew him to be he will acknowledge that 
the scholarship of the Continent is doing nothing 
better. 

Have you ever read the Vocabulary for the joy 
of reading it? That is the best way with all great 
books of the kind. Dr. Denney once told the 
editor of the DicTIONARY OF THE BIBLE that he 
began at the beginning of the first volume and went 
right on to theend. Others have adopted the same 
method with the ENcycLop&DIA OF RELIGION AND 
Eruics. It can be followed even in the case of 
the Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. For the 
present reviewer began at the beginning of this 
Part and pulled himself up after many pages with 
the surprise of much time spent and many things 
to do. He means to go on to the end. 

Take a single reference. The verb translated in 
the A.V. ‘hath desired to have you’ in our Lord’s 
warning to Peter is rendered in the R.V. margin 
‘obtained you by asking.’ This is after Field’s 
Notes, who says that the aorist middle indicates 
the success of the requisition, and paraphrases, 
‘Satan hath’ procured you to be ‘given up to 
him.’ Professor Milligan offers examples from the 
Papyri which confirm that interpretation. 


A BOCK OF PRAVE RK. 


Principal the Rev. Alfred E. Garvie, M.A., D.D., 
and the Rev. B. Nightingale, M.A., Litt.D., have 
together edited Zhe Altar in the Home, a series of 
services for family worship (Memorial Hall; 6s 
net). Four things are furnished for every morning’s 
and every evening’s worship—first two verses of a 
hymn, next a golden thought from some devotional 
writer, third a Scripture reading, and fourth a 
prayer. The contributors seem to include all the 
best known names in Congregationalism. We 
quote a complete page. 


Hymn 5092. 
O Lord of life, Thy quickening voice 
Awakes my morning song ; 
In gladsome words I would rejoice 
That I to Thee belong. 


I see Thy light, I feel Thy wind; 
Earth is Thy uttered word; 

Whatever wakes my heart and mind, 
Thy presence is, my Lord. 
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Golden Thought. 


‘It is not easy to ruin him with whom the 
pressure of Christ’s hand yet lingers in the palm.’— 
J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Scripture Reading—Eph 61°. 
Prayer. 


We thank Thee, O God, for bringing us to the 
opening of anew day. Thou has given us rest of 
body and mind, now Thou art sending us again 
into the busy duties of life. _We thank Thee that 
Thou hast sanctified all rightful work. We 
remember that Jesus, our Lord and Redeemer, 
laboured with His own hands. Help us that 
whatever we do to-day may be done as in Thy 
sight. In the duties of the home or of the public 
business let Thy Name be glorified. Keep us, we 
beseech Thee, from the perils of this day, preserve 
our souls from evil. When we are tempted give 
us grace and make us strong. We pray Thee to 
protect those whose daily duty leads them into 
dangerous places, workers in our great industries, 
sailors upon the sea, soldiers, bread-winners every- 
where. May all little children know Thou art 
with them at home, at school or at play. Give 
wisdom and love to fathers and mothers and 
teachers. Bless our colleges and schools. Have 
mercy upon us, and save us all for Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


THE LORE OF THE PEN. 


Miss Flora Klickmann, editor of the Gi7/s Own 
Paper and Woman’s Magazine, has written a book 
for would-be authors and has called it The Lure of 
the Pen(R.T.S.; 7s. net). In the course of a year 
Miss Klickmann has to read about nine thousand 
stories, articles, and poems. Of these nine 
thousand she finds six hundred worth publishing. 
The rest are declined either because they are not 
suited to the policy of the publishing house or its 
periodicals, or because they tread ground already 
covered, or because they have no marketable value. 
Why have they no marketable value? Because 
their writers have never learned to write. This is 
the one occupation, says Miss Klickmann, into 
which everybody is born. What that famous 
saying ‘the poet is born not made’ is answerable 
for only Miss Klickmann and her fellow-editors 
know. 

The book is not intended to take the place of 
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the training that is necessary for success in liter} 
ture. It is more an encouragement to find thal 
training and pursue it. If we are not mistakerjp 
it is written in the interests of the editors more thary 
in that of the writers. Certainly the result of p) 
conscientious reading of it ought to be a diminisheile 
post bag delivered at the offices of the R.T.S. 

The chapter in which we have found mosff 
enjoyment is ‘The Charm of Musical Languageg 
And our enjoyment is none the less that once off 
twice we do not agree. Miss Klickmann says 
‘Such men as Carlyle and Browning were someje 
times irritatingly discordant and unshapely | uj} 
style—occasionally giving the idea, as a firs®. 
impression, that their words were  shovellecd# 
together irrespective of sound or sense.’ For one 
surely she is recording a popular impression mordi 
than a personal persuasion. Let her try to shapi 
otherwise a single sentence in Carlyle or a singld 
line in Browning and see if she has got any mores: 
of the charm of musical language. 

Again she says, ‘I strongly advise those wha. 
aim for a good prose style to practise writing verse. 
If that were good advice, why have so few poetif 
been good prose writers, and why have so few 
good prose writers been poets? We shoul 
alter the advice and say, ‘I strongly advise thos 
who aim for a good prose style not to practise 
writing verse.’ j . 


) iG 


THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. 


) 


of Oxford, has published a new edition of his book. 
on Zhe Church and the Ministry (Longmans ; 18s). 
net). ' i. 

In the preface Dr. Gore apologizes for leaving}y 
traces of the time when the book was first 
published, ‘notably in the attention paid to Dr. 
Hatch.’ But there are two reasons which seem tc 
him to justify the re-issue. The first is that the! 
book is still the most complete survey in onep 
volume of all the evidence concerning the Christian 
Ministry down to the close of the patristic period; 
the second is that it has been thoroughly revised 
by Mr. C. H. Turner, M.A. The first reason is) 
good; the second is better. Mr. Turner’s work). 
has always been of the first quality of scholarship, i 
from the time when he wrote the article on thei 
‘Chronology of the New Testament’ in the Dic- 
TIONARY OF THE BIBLE to the time when he wrote) 
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rhe paper on Apostolic Succession in the volume 
pf Essays on the Early History of the Church and 
he Ministry ; and for many years he has made the 
ministry his special study. Mr. Turner has not 
pnly revised the book throughout, he has also re- 
pvritten certain portions of it, such as the section 
n the original idea of Apostolic Succession, that 
bn the evidence concerning the early Alexandrian 
Ministry, and that on the Church Orders. He 
as also written a good many of the footnotes, and 
fe has rewritten the appended notes on the Laying 
pn of Hands and on the Didaché. He is also 
fhe author of a new appended note on Canon xiii. 
mf Ancyra. The reasons for the re-issue are 
sufficient. 
But the Bishop of Oxford still apologizes. He 
=pologizes for having so little in the book in answer 
Fo Rudolf Sohm and Principal Lindsay. For that 
Remission he refers his readers to another book of 
puis entitled Orders and Unity. 

Let us touch one important point. There has 
Seen on foot for some time what might be called 
fa movement, at any rate a strong tendency, to 
ate the Didaché late and to depreciate its evidence 
for the early Ministry. The movement began with 

Dr. Bigg of Oxford. It was taken up by Dr. 
pArmitage Robinson. It was supported by Dr. 
Edmundson in his Bampton Lectures for 1913. It 
received its strongest and most effective advocacy 
from Dr. H. J. Wotherspoon, of Edinburgh, in his 

olume entitled Zhe Ministry in the Church in 
\Relation to Prophecy and Spiritual Gifts, a volume 
jwhich was published in r916. Dr. Gore separates 
himself from that tendency, and he has evidently 
the support of Mr. Turner, who as we have already 
iseen has rewritten parts of the appended note on 
ithe Didaché. ‘For my own part,’ he says, ‘I 
Hadhere to my former opinion of the early date of 
the Didaché against these last-named scholars. 
But I have come to feel very strongly that both 
our ignorance of the circumstances of its origin 
land its own internal characteristics force us to 
make a very guarded use of it as an authority.’ 


THE PEOPLE'S BOOKS. 


| The war is over, and Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack 
(now Messrs. Nelson & Sons) have resumed the 
fissue of their delightful series of ‘The People’s 
iBooks.’ The price is increased from 6d. net to 
iis. 3d. net—a fair example of what the war has 


done to the publishing trade. But ‘The People’s 
Books’ are excellent value still for the money. 

The variety of subject is just as great as the 
variety of men’s literary interest. Listen to the 
titles of the first six volumes of the.new issue: 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Charles Dickens, Christianity 
and Christian Science, Industrial Chemistry, A 
Fiistory of Greece, and Vegetable Gardening. But, 
whatever the subject, there is always some man or 
woman who has made a special study of it, and 
the editor’s business is to discover that man or 
woman. Mr. J. S. Chisholm, Senior Lecturer in 
Horticulture in the Edinburgh and East of Scotland 
College of Agriculture, has written the book on 
Vegetable Gardening. Mr. E. Fearenside, M.A., 
late scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford, has written 
A fistory of Greece. Mr. Clerk Ranken, D.Sc., 
has written the volume on Judustrial Chemistry. 
Miss M. Carta Sturge, Moral Sciences Tripos, 
Cambridge, and an unbiased student of Christian 
Science *(not herself a Christian Scientist), has 
written the book on Christianity and Christian 
Science. The estimate of Charles Dickens is due 
to Mr. Sidney Dark. manuel Swedenborg has 
found a sympathetic interpreter in Mr. L. B. de 
Beaumont, D.Sc. 

Swedenborg is probably the least known (to 
those for whom ‘The People’s Books’ are written) 
of all the six subjects. He is probably the most 
worth knowing. Yes, we remember that a Hzstory 
of Greece is here. Better than that, we remember 
that Christianity and Christian Science is here. 
For the least in the Kingdom of Heaven, even the 
Christian Scientist, is greater than Thucydides or 
Themistocles. But Charles Dickens? Dickens is 
not in it with Swedenborg, in spite of the violent 
agitation that is maintained over the mystery of 
Edwin Drood. Besides, Charles Dickens has been 
done by G. K. Chesterton, and, delightful as he is, 
Mr. Dark can never be more than a good second, 
whereas Dr. Beaumont is for his purpose an 
excellent first. Of Industrial Chemistry and 
Vegetable Gardening we dare to say nothing. 
Everybody knows that the properties of coal tar 
are now matter of international importance. And 
everybody knows that the vegetable garden won 
the war. 


LEEESRUDY OF THE BIBLE, 


The reading of the Bible is much like the taking 
of food—each man to his taste. Dr. C. Alphonso 
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Smith, Head of the’ Department of Cee in the 
U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, has his own 
way. He picks out what he calls the keynote 
books of the Bible, and studying them he finds 
that he has.studied the Bible. He has accordingly 
published a volume of Keynote Studies in Keynote 
Books of the Bible (Revell; $1.25 net). The key- 
note books are Genesis, Esther, Job, Hosea, the 
Gospel of John, the Epistle to the Romans, .the 
Epistle to Philippians, and the Book of Revelation. 
Having named these books, he says: ‘We shall try 
to strike the keynote of each, to find its taproot, to 
chart its central current, to assimilate its pivotal 
thought, or, as Cortez might have put it, to capture 
its cacique.’ 

To Dr. Smith, as to Professor Richard Moulton, 
the Bible is literature. There is nothing more 
effective in his volume than the way in which he 
throws light on its contents out of his abundant 
knowledge of English literature. Thus he illus- 
trates the difference between justification and 
sanctification in the Epistle to the Romans by the 
Ancient Mariner. ‘Coleridge,’ he says, ‘who 
called Romans ‘the profoundest work in existence,” 
seems to me to have illustrated the twin processes 
of justification and sanctification in his Ame of the 
Ancient Mariner. The mariner had committed a 
wanton sin in killing the innocent albatross. Asa 
symbol of his guilt the dead bird is hung about his 
neck. When salvation comes 


The albatross fell of, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


That was justification. ‘“‘Thou wilt cast all their 
sins into the depths of the sea” (Micah 7: 19). 
Now comes the new life with its steady climb to 
the new ideal. Love is to be its pilot, prayer its 
staff : 

Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 

To thee, thou Wedding-Guest ! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 

Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


That is sanctification.’ 


Mr. William Harbutt Dawson has lost no time 
in issuing the second volume of his History of the 


German Empire from 1867-1914 (Allen s\i 
Unwin; 16s. net.). ' 

The period covered by this volume is dominate 
by two personalities—the personality of Bismarck, 
and the personality of the Emperor Wilhelm IT 
It is dominated by them, for both were strong 
enough and lasted long enough to impress them#} 
selves upon the history of Germany, political, social/®” 
and private. Mr. Dawson is well aware of this 
Nevertheless he does not make his book a biof#f 
graphy. He is writing a history of Germany, no} 
the life of these two aggressive and egotistical in|} 
dividuals. He has an interest in the Germarff 
people as well as in their rulers, and he watchesi 
with a keen and not unkindly sympathy the changelf 
that came over them during these years, a change 
that may be described as bringing them wealth out 
of poverty and slavery out of freedom. 

There are things in the book which may be; 


time. It is possible, and even probable, that they 
contain the germ of all later mistrust and mis 
understanding. Germany never forgot that shee 
obtained hardly one of her early protectorates} 
without having first to overcome resistance from#) 
the British Government, and that in nearly every}! 
case this opposition was based, not upon any claim' 
of prior occupation, but upon the tacit assumption } 


which had escaped appropriation, could not 
properly be claimed by any other country. Aj) 
pretension of this kind may prove convenient fori 
a great imperial Power so long as it passes un-'® 
disputed, but when other countries challenge its) 
equity, trouble cannot fail to arise. It is hardly B 
too much to say that the strongest effective impulse'll 
to German colonization came from England. 
Bismarck had entered the field warily, haltingly, 
and against his will; it was only when he found’ 
himself face to face with opposition that his 
pugnacious spirit was aroused, and he threw him- 
self into the competition for territory, wherever it § 
was to be found, with the joy of the combatant} 
who loves the contest even more than the prize.’ | 


Mr. Blackwell has published a brief sketch of! 
the life of Bzshop Percival (1s. 6d. net). The 
author is Mr. Edward M. Oakeley. We are glad } 
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hear that a biography iscoming. This will whet 
he appetite for it. Some of us have begun to 
ppreciate the great Bishop of Hereford. ‘A 
rominent Cabinet Minister, about 1906, asked by | 
warm admirer of the Bishop of Hereford how far 
the Peers were getting to appreciate him, surprised 


127.2 


nate him like the d 
| 


| 
| 


/ taste. 


| nects them by driving out the spirit of com- 


mercialism from them both. 

It is a book crowded with ideas, and every idea 
is clothed in literary language of the most exquisite 
For Mr. Massingham, with all his earnest- 


_ ness, is a literary man and knows that the most 
the enquirer by the curt rejoinder-—“ Why, they | 


| of language. 


intense earnestness is no substitute for slovenliness 
His book has to be read slowly, 


_ there is so much in it, and so much of it is new. 


They say that the one thing which hinders un- | 


>ducated men from accepting Christianity is the | 


anlovely lives of its professors. It is an untrue 
mputation. It is a mere parrot-cry caught from 
he secularist street orator. It is an undignified 
=xcuse for self-indulgence, which is sin. 

-ducated men away. 
= bound up with the miraculous. 
may be that fuller knowledge will remove the 
sbjection. 


athers believed in. Mr. Edmond Holmes offers 
it plea for a representation of Christianity. This is 
he plea—that we must understand what miracle 
‘eally means. The title of the book is Zhe Secret 
of the Cross (Constable ; 2s. net). 


The Rev. A. H. Baverstock, M.A., Rector of | 
Hinton Martel, Wimborne, has entered the con- | 


roversy about benediction with a work entitled 
Benediction and the Bishops (Cope & Fenwick ; 
3s. 6d. net). ‘The real issue at stake,’ he says, 
in the present controversy is the honour due to 
yur Lord truly present in the Sacrament of His 
3ody and Blood. We hold, as 


jacrament is Jesus Christ Himself, and, therefore, 
o be adored with the supreme homage due to 
xod. This is the truth which Exposition and 
3enediction express.’ He admits that these rites 
re of late introduction in the Western Church, 
ut he holds that the principles which they involve 
re primitive and universal. 


The evil spirit that brought the war upon us is 
ne spirit though it has received many names. 
ome call it militarism, and some materialism. 
fr. H. J. Massingham calls it commercialism. In 
book entitled People and Things (Headley ; 6s. 
et), Mr. Massingham has made an attempt, as 
€ puts it, to connect art and humanity. He con- 


32 


| But very different is the one thing which keeps — 
It is the fact that Christianity | 
But again, it | 
_ shalt not covet thy neighbour’s goods.” 
The supernatural which we believe in | 
410w is not the same as the supernatural which our | 


But the reading of it is a great delight. We have 
made two short quotations from it in ‘Entre Nous.’ 
Let us make another here. 

‘The ethical source of commerce or its develop- 
ment in finance, its primum motile is self-interest. It 


_ plays the game of “‘ Beggar-my-Neighbour,” it puts a 


premium upon fraud, and its axiom is that one 
man’s gain is another man’s loss. It is founded 
on the denial of the law of the Decalogue: ‘‘ Thou 
Except 
in clothes and in weapons and the extension of his 
field of operations there is no capital difference 
between the financier (except that he keeps person- 
ally out of the way) and the medizval robber 
baron. Evolution plays us some strange tricks. 
It is ‘a long, long way” from Lorenzo the 
Magnificent to the coal-baron and the oil-king, 
from the robbery at Gadshill to the fraud of the 
modern company promoter. Modern Europe, in 
adopting the Industrial System, gave a blank 
cheque and a moral certificate to the predatory 


appetite. As that charming innocent, Ingersoll, 
| puts it, “the teaching of Christ is no longer 
practical, as it does not suit our industrial 
| times.”’ 


the constant | 
eaching of the Catholic Church, that the Blessed | 
_ with the time-spirit. 
| within their reach 


The Quakers are not altogether out of touch 
When a subject which is 
has become popular they take 
the opportunity of writing books about it. Silence 
has become a popular subject. And so Svlent 
Worship was chosen by L. Violet Hodgkin for the 
Swarthmore Lecture of 1919 (Headley; 1s. 6d. 
net). 

Silent worship was a discovery of George Fox. 
But like most other discoveries it had been dis- 
covered before him. In the Swarthmore Lecture 
we have a history of it. And the history goes 
back to the ancient Egyptians. It gathers in the 
Brahman and the Buddhist and the Pythagorean 
on its way to the mysteries of Eleusis and the 
Mass. Nevertheless it was a discovery of George 
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Fox, and now at last-we have begun to fee 
the value of it. But it has its dangers. Listen to 
the Swarthmore lecturer. 

‘The dangers of Silent Worship: too well we 
know them. For this corporate stillness is “a 
very sensitive instrument and easily jarred.” Too 
fragile for ordinary use, some may object. Fragility, 
however, is not always a drawback. It may be 
also an aid to security and strength. 

‘I was once in a violent storm at sea when the wire- 
less installation was swept away in the first fury of the 
gale. Had anything else gone, the ship could have 
sent out messages, and could have received direc- 
tions as to how to place herself in the path of coming 
succour. But, with the wireless broken, she must 
needs drift dumb and deaf before the storm. Such 
an, experience was not, however, a reason for 


starting on another voyage without any wireless 


installation at all : nor a reason for saying that it 
was ‘‘too delicate for everyday needs.” Rather 
it was an incentive to guard the treasure more 
carefully so that, if another storm occurred, what- 
ever else went overboard, at least the wireless 
should be safe, since nothing less sensitively and 
delicately receptive could discover the mighty 
invisible forces all round the boat and compel 
them to come to our aid.’ 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are the publishers 
in this country of Zhe Shorter Bible, translated 
and arranged by Charles Foster Kent, Professor of 
Biblical Literature in Yale University. The New 
Testament volume is issued (6s. net); the Old 
Testament volume is yet to come. The book was 
noticed at the date of its publication in America. 
The use of it since then (for it is a book to be 
used as well as read right through) has on the 
whole confirmed the wisdom both of making such 
a selection of passages and of the selection made. 
We commend the volume especially for family 
worship. The readings are sometimes too long for 
that purpose, but it will be easy to divide them in 
two. The book is more than a selection -of the 
best passages from the New Testament. It is a 
rearrangement of the New Testament itself. 
Second Timothy follows Philippians and is separ- 
ated from First Timothy by First and Second 
Peter and James. 


If in search of literature for boys’ clubs, girls’ 
guilds, or even mothers’ meetings, seek out African 
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| by Professor Richard T. Ely of the University of 


_ the preacher or the teacher to handle it? Pro- 


Missionary Heroes and Heroines, by H. K. Ww. | 
Kumm (Macmillan). The subject is great, the jf 
writing is good, the anecdotes and incidents are jp 
even exciting. The author is no recorder of}, 
legendary lore, and he does not need tobe. Hef) 
has facts enough and they are sufficiently striking. A 
The point is that when he has hold of a good stom 
he can tell it well. 


Certain volumes of ‘ The Citizen’s Library,’ edited § 
Wisconsin, have been noticed in years gone by. Ie. 
A new series has been opened, to which Mr. A. #, 
M. Simons has contributed a volume on the War. 8 
Its title is Zhe Vision for which we Fought \, 
(Macmillan; $1.50). What was it? It was the ff 
vision of the prophet when he said the time would §. 
come when men should beat their swords into % 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks. #@. 
Says Mr. Simons: ‘Because this war reached 
heights and depths of horrors attained by nothing # 
else created by man, and constantly opened to the ff) 
imagination new vistas of yet more horrible things §, 
that lie behind the smoke of any possible future | 
wars, it became a war to end war. This grew to §) 
be the one common thought of the masses in the fh. 
field and at home.’ i 
Then does Mr. Simons see the new world of 
peace that shall follow the old world of wars. 
And especially does he see women and children ; 
come into their rightful inheritance, an inheritance }) 
of comfort and consideration for the one, of educa- 
tion and fair example for the other. 


Is there any subject that calls for the preacher 
and the teacher more imperatively than patriotism? [fh 
Most of us have an uneasy feeling that, fine thing | 
as patriotism is, it can be turned to the basest # 
uses. Have we not seen it made the excuse for 
unspeakable atrocities in the war? But how is 


fessor Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Divinity 
School in the University of Chicago, has made a, 
special study of the connexion between Patriotism 
and Religion; he has taught it in a series of. 
lectures at the University of North Carolina, and } 
he has now published the lectures in a volume | 
with that title (Macmillan ; $1.25). Preachers will | 
find the subject popular and they will find it profit- Y 


able. They need not fear that the gospel is not 
in it. 
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The new book which Professor Rufus M. Jones 
has written and entitled Zhe World Within 
(Macmillan; $1.25) is a great sermon ona great 
text. ‘The text is ‘Man shall not live by bread 
alone.’ For there is the material and there is the 
spiritual in life, and the purpose of Dr. Jones is to 
give the spiritual a place, and not only a place but 
the first place. It is only when we give the spiritual 
in Jife the first place that life is intelligible. For 


only then do we understand that there is a hand — 


on the helm of life, strong and steady. Only 
then are we sure that we shall be brought to our 
Gesired haven. 

‘Robert Louis Stevenson has somewhere told of 
an experience that happened’ once to his grand- 
‘ather. 


and The Holy Communion. It does not follow 
that every community of Christians will agree with 
all that Dean Hodges says on these subjects. But, 
so far as that goes, it is some of his own episcopal 
brethren who will most heartily disagree. For (to 
take a single example) this is what Dean Hodges 
says about Baptism : ‘ Baptism, whoever receives it, 

young or old, is the same sacrament, with the 
same meaning and the same blessing. There is 
nothing magical about it. There is nothing more 
mysterious than there is in any other spirituai 
opportunity of our daily life. It is the benediction 
with which one is received into the membership of 
the Christian society on earth. It is the plain door 


_ which opens, at the touch of the humblest hand, 


He was on a vessel that was caught by a | 


terrific storm and was carried irresistibly toward a | 


“acky shore where complete destruction was im- 
minent. 
neight he crept up on deck to look around and face 
the worst. He saw the pilot lashed to the wheel, with 
all his might and nerve holding the vessel off the 
rocks and steering it inch by inch into safer water. 
While he stood watching, the pilot looked up at 
im and smiled. It was little enough but it com- 
letely reassured him. He went back to hisroom 
Below with new confidence, saying to himself, 
“We shall come through; I saw the pilot smile!” 
f we could only in some way catch sight of a 
mile on the face of the great Pilot in this strange 
ough sea in which we are sailing, we, too, could 
© our work and carry our burdens with con- 
dence, perhaps with joy. I wish this little book 
ight help some readers to be convinced that even 
in the dark and the storm there is a smile of 


ope and victory on the Pilot’s face and that He is | 


“Be of good 
the 


aying as the great Galilean said: 
heer, I am winning the victory over 
orld.”’ 


Under the title of Zhe Episcopal Church, its 
uith and Order (Macmillan; $1), Dr. George 
odges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., has reissued a volume which 
might have duiltte’ the word episcopal from its 
itle. For in ten chapters it describes the ten great 
oheritances of the Christian Church, and the only 
hapter that can be said to be peculiarly episcopal 
s the chapter on the Prayer Book. The others 
ire onthe Bible, Baptism; Confirmation, Renuncia- 
ion, Obedience, The Creed, The Church, Prayer, 


When the storm and danger were at the | 
| And the centre of the difficulty concerning God is 


| committed who began it. 


intolerable. 


into the Christian Church.’ 


The moral difficulties raised by the war are 
summed up in the difficulty concerning God. 


His omnipotence. The Rev. Edward S. Drown, 


| D.D., Professor in the Episcopal Theological 


School, Cambridge, Mass., shows us that we have 
a false conception of omnipotence. His book is 
entitled God’s Responsibility for the War (Mac- 
millan; 60 cents). He shows that if God had 
stopped the war by force He would have com- 
mitted the very same crime as the Germans 
He would have made 
force the supreme arbiter in human affairs. That 
is not the method of God’s government of the 
universe. He has regard for our freedom of 
choice and lets the war go on. And that He lets 
the war go on is no reflexion upon either His 
goodness or His power. But He does not let 
the war go on as a spectator. He takes part in it. 
He suffers with those who suffer. For Professor 
Drown is very sure that the old ecclesiastical 
notion of an impassible God is both untrue and 


A Member of Parliament’s maiden speech is 
listened to, but it is not taken seriously. A 
scholar’s first book is read, but it is not reckoned 
authoritative. But then there is the rare excep- 
tion. The Rev. Kemper Fullerton, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Language and Literature 
in ‘the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, 
has written a book on Prophecy and Authority 
(Macmillan; $1.50). It is a study in the history 
of the doctrine and interpretation of Scripture. It 
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is Professor Fullerton’s first book and it is authori- 
tative. 

Professor Fullerton has been in no hurry to 
write his first book. He is a scholar, and he is a 
scholar with a teacher’s experience behind him. He 
has taken time to master the subject of prophecy 
and its interpretation, and he has discovered the 
best way of making his views thereupon intelligible 
and informing. 

His purpose is to prove that no prophecy is 
predictive. To believe in predictive prophecy is 
to hold by one or other of the old-fashioned and 
obsolete methods of Scripture interpretation. The 
grammatical and historical method recognizes no 
predictive element whatever. 

But what does the modern American or English- 
man, absorbed in questions of peace and war, 
care for such an academic question? Professor 
Fullerton is ready with his answer. Nothing has 
been more remarkable, ever since the war began, 
than the rise into prominence and popularity of 
millennialism. Now millennial hopes are entirely 
dependent upon prophetic prediction. By show- 
ing that there is no such thing as predictive pro- 
phecy in Scripture, Professor Fullerton shows that 
all forms of millennialism are founded on the sand. 


The Rev. David Baines-Griffiths, M.A., the 
author of the book entitled Wesley the Anglican 
(Macmillan ; 4s. 6d. net), was minister of Edgehill 
Church, New York. He read a paper under’ the 
same title before the professors and students of 
the General Theological Seminary (Protestant 
Episcopal), New York, which he was urgently 
encouraged to expand and publish. He acted on 
the encouragement. Coming over to this country 
on a three months’ mission among the churches of 
England and Wales on behalf of the closer unity 
of the English-speaking peoples, he was fortunate 
in getting his manuscript accepted by Messrs. 
Macmillan. He died at Liverpool while the book 
was passing through the press. 

If the title strikes any ardent Wesleyan as 
restricted and possibly controversial, the reading 
of the book will dispel all his doubts. It is simply 
an appreciation of Wesley, of Wesley the man and 
Wesley the methodist. Anda right hearty, forcible, 
honour-compelling appreciation it is. 


Unfoldings in Romans is the title of an exposi- 
tion of the first eight chapters of that Epistle by Mr. 
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| Robert Thomson. The book is heartily recom-|ij 
| mended to the reader by the Rev. W. Graham 


soup that day, and had determined to risk the 


Scroggie of Edinburgh. It deserves the recom-ji 
mendation. It is published by Messrs. Morgan4g 
& Scott (3s. net). 7 


Mr. Clutton-Brock has been writing about the} 
Kingdom of Heaven. Mr. C. L. Parker, M.A.,@ 
late Chaplain and Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, has also been writing about it. The one{é 
writer makes confusion doubly confounded, thejj 
other writes simply, clearly, agreeably, and accept-)— 
ably. But the books are worth mentioning #f 
together, because it is just possible that after® 
reading Mr. Parker one may be able to read Mr. 
Clutton-Brock. It would be still better, however, i} 
if one were led to read the New Testament itself. 8) 
And that is the very thing which Mr. Parker writes ® 
his book to recommend. The title is Zhe Bible@ 
and the Kingdom (Morgan & Scott; 2s. 6d. net). 


Under the title of Zhe Holocaust (Murray ; 75.4 
6d. net) a book has been written by Madame 
A. A. Pons on the struggle of Italy with the housed, 
of Austria. It is not a history of that struggle, i 
with the events of it in their chronological order.#) 
It is a volume of biographical sketches of thel. 
Italian men and women who took part in it, most# 
of whom suffered for it, many of whom gave their; 
lives for it. Alfieri is here, and Manzoni, and} 
Mazzini, and Calvi, and Garibaldi, and many more. 
And every man is made distinct and individual,) 
for the author has the gift of individualizing. a 
And yet, while so many persons are introduced to.) 
us, we are conscious all the while that a great) 
work is going on, and we see the part that each of 
them is taking in it. We see how each of them#i 
takes just his own part in it by means of his ownjt 
individuality. 


If you are out for a life of comfort, cleanliness,) | 


one missionary’s wife has written about the life off 
a missionary there. Its title is Zn Jungle Depths. 
Its author Mrs. Alice Maude Carvell (R.T.S. 4 
3s. 6d. net). But its title is of no interest to you 
for its tales are far too shocking for your ears. | 

For instance: ‘This Mem-Sahab had felt ai 
certain curiosity concerning the flavour of their 


oi 


displeasure of that autocrat of her own cookhouse. 
One of the first objects that met her eyes was a 
pair of greasy socks on the table, belonging to her 
husband, the revered senior Padre Sahab. 

“Ob, cook! what Zave you been doing with the 
Sahab’s socks?” 

‘A sickening sense of what ad been done with 
them dawned upon her, even before the cook, with 
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an ingratiating smile, protested, “ Let not the Mem- | 


Sahab be angry, for the socks were indeed xot a 
clean pair.” 
‘Truly a novel kind of soup-strainer !’ 


In the Rev. A. R. Buckland’s Devotional Com- | 
mentary, published by the Religious Tract Society, 
The Gospel according to St. Mark occupies three | 


volumes. The commentator is the Rev. J. D. 


Jones, D.D. The third volume has just been | 
We shall | 


published. What shall we say of it? 
say that itis the finest type of expository preaching, 
and a final answer to the assertion that exposition 
of Scripture is no longer popular. Dr. Jones takes 
‘the trouble to explain his text accurately and then 
he takes the further trouble to illustrate it aptly. 
For example. The text is Christ’s appreciation 
of the widow who cast intwo mites. ‘I remember,’ 


says Dr. Jones, ‘that in the obituary notices of the | 


late Mr. M‘Connell, the presiding magistrate of 


the London Session, this was said about him, and | 
I thought it was about as fine a thing as could be | 


said about any man holding a position like his. 
You know that after a prisoner has been convicted, 
the police bring up all his past history, and if he 
has been in the hands of the law before, every 
previous conviction is mentioned to the judge. 
But Mr. M‘Connell was never satisfied with hearing 
merely the evil about a man. When the police 
had made their report, he used to turn to the 
prisoner and say, “Now, tell us something good 
about yourself.” And that was the very spirit of 


Jesus. 


keenest delight in discovering something good 
about them. It was a bit of genuine, unaffected 
goodness he saw in the poor widow and her gift. 
And how He delighted in it! For our Lord’s 
was that loving heart that rejoiceth not in iniquity 
but rejoiceth with the truth.’ 


E 

Canon S. L. Ollard, the historian of the Oxford 
Movement, has written a history of Mewmion, 
| 


' seriously. 


He had no pleasure in exposing and — 
denouncing men’s evil deeds, but He had the — 


| reliable, of historical facts. 
_ hundreds of mistakes; it will help us towards the 
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making that single word the title of it (Scott; 3s. 
6d. net). It is a history pure and simple. It is 
the history of Reunion with the Roman Church, of 
Reunion with the Eastern Church, of Reunion 
with the Foreign Reformed Churches and of Home 
Reunion. It is a handbook, sufficient and 
It will hinder us from 


great realization. 


The Rev. W. H. Wynne, Temporary Chaplain 
to the Forces, has written a book telling How to 
Ondertake Parish Work, with special reference to 
reconstruction and to the needs of the younger 
clergy (Skeffingtons; 6s. net). He teils us that 
among the twelve Apostles there was a father and 
a son. ‘Simon Zelotes and Judas Iscariot were 
father and son.’ You will find the sentence with- 
out a word of explanation or apology in the middle 
of a paragraph. But the rest of the information 
contained in the book is not so new as that. It 
may be new to the younger clergy, however. And, 
as it is very practical, the younger clergy may find 
direction if not inspiration in it. 

The most practical part of all is the description 
of the study. The study is not a workshop, nor is 
it a lounge, nor is ita playroom. It is a place for 
prayer, for the reading of the Bishop’s charge to 
candidates in the service of ordering of priests 
(recommended as a weekly exercise), for the study 
of the Bible and other good books, especially the 
Fathers (our bookshelves should be full of them), 
and local history. 


The Rev. Leonard Elliott Binns, M.A., Vicar of 
Christ Church, Plymouth, has written a review of 
Mr. Wells’ Invisible King (S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d. net). 
He is afraid that he has taken the book too 
That is not so. Certainly the theology 
of the book is not worth this able writer’s reputa- 
tion. But then it is taken, theology and all, very 
seriously by the uninstructed public, and it is 
necessary for men who know better to undo some 
of the mischief that it is doing. For it is certain 
that a God who cannot do things is as useless as a 
God who will not. It is much to be desired that 
such a book as this should obtain a wide circula- 
tion. 


In 1879 the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge published a small volume on 
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The Venerable Bede in their series of ‘The Fathers 
for English Readers.’ The author was the Right 
Rey. G. F. Browne, D.D., Bishop of Bristol. Now 


in their series of ‘Studies in Church History’ the | 


same publishers issue a volume by the same 
author entitled Zhe Venerable Bede: His Life and 
Writings (10s. net). It is a new book and a great 
_ book, and we owe it curiously enough to the war. 
Dr. Browne would have been content with a fresh 
reprint of the little book of 1879. But the stereo- 
typed plates had been melted down at the instance 
of the Government. 
held the Chair of Art and Archzeology in the 
University of Cambridge from 1888 to 1892, had 
become an authority on the antiquities of Great 
Britain. To reproduce the little book was out of 
the question. He wrote a new book. 
the best popular account of Bede we possess. 
And from his stores of archzological knowledge 
he illustrated it throughout and added nineteen 
plates of pictorial illustrations at the end. 


Meantime the author, who | 


He wrote | 
| account of the events of the Resurrection. 
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This volume does not supersede Dr. Charles | 


Plummer’s study of Bede. 
and inseparable companion. 


It is its introduction | 


the difficulty of harmonizing them. 


The Rev. A. Lukyn Williams, D.D., is one of the 


small and heroic band of Christians who give 
themselves to the conversion of the Jews. Itisa 
small band, for it demands exceptional learning 
and sympathy. It is a heroic band, for it receives 
very little encouragement or applause. 
Williams is an apologist. Some time ago he wrote 
an answer to the anti-Christian objections of Rabbi 
Isaac of Troki, whose arguments are still used by 
almost every Jew who writes about Christianity. 
R. Isaac’s work is in two volumes, one dealing with 
the Old Testament, the other with the New. In 
the volume then published Dr. Lukyn Williams 


answered R. Isaac on the Old Testament, in the | 


volume just issued he answers him on the New: 
The title is 4 Manual of Christian Evidences for 
Jewish People, vol. ii., with Glossary and Indices to 
the whole work (S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d. net). 

Dr. Lukyn Williams has his difficulties—due 
largely to modern criticism. He is frank and 
courageous in meeting them. After a discussion 
of Zec 111%, ‘So they weighed for my hire thirty 
pieces of silver,’ he says: ‘It is necessary, how- 
ever, for fear of being misunderstood, to point 
out clearly that the quotation of this prophecy is 
not intended to be of the nature of a mathe- 


_ volume, now published in Britain by Mr. Stockwell, '#) 
is Zhe Central Event of Universal History (58. net). 8; 


Dr. Lukyn | 
_ example is our Lord. And often has His example 


it the entrance of a new idea in publishing? Are : 


_ stances prevented the official statement from being#f: 


| subject into Method, Aim, Matter, Pupils, Life, fi 


| matical proof. Probably the Evangelist never so} 
_ intended it; certainly no thoughtful Christian of! 
to-day could so employ it. We Christians do notiy 
ask any Jew to believe on the Lord Jesus because) 
this passage directly refers to Him. What we do} 
say is that when a person has accepted Jesus on}) 
quite other grounds, he sees that the treatment off 
his Master when He was on earth fulfilled in al} 
very remarkable degree the principle of thisi) 
passage. The Evangelist is fully justified in his#! 
use of the passage generally.’ 


The Rev. Joseph Palmer of Sydney has pub-@ 
lished two books to prove that the four Gospels# 
were written during the life of Christ on earth.) 
He has also written a book to prove that it was® 
the purpose of the apostles to issue an official) 
They 
employed the four evangelists to gather the) 
materials for such an official statement. Circum-s ; 


issued. The narratives which we have of theif 
Resurrection are simply the materials which thei 
evangelists gathered together. That accounts fori) 
What they 
apostles as a body could have done easily it is veryi@ 
difficult for us to.do. The title of the third) 


For the preacher and the teacher the great 


been set before us. But never more agreeably or|) 
more capably than by John W. Wayland, Professor / 
of History and Social Science in the State Normal # 
School of Harrisonburg, Virginia. He divides his #) 


Mission, and introduces them by a short chapterili 
on Truth and Freedom—a chapter which willl 
capture the heart and mind at once. The title is/f 
Christ as a Teacher (Boston: Stratford Co. ; $1). if 


The Challenge of the War, by Mr. Henry Frank 
(Boston: Stratford Co. ; $2.50), contains an intro-!} 
duction by Mr. Hereward Carrington. And in#) 
that introduction Mr. Carrington criticises the) 
book. He dissents from the author’s argument in 
some of its most important particulars, and says | 
so, both openly and energetically. We have seen} 
this already in one or two American books. Is! 
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we in future to find the reviewer’s office anticipated 
by a reviewer selected by the author himself? 
There is something to be said in favour of the 
idea. It is possible that there is something to be 
said against it. 

Although Mr. Frank’s title refers to the war, his 
book is really about spiritualism. It is the war 
that has given the spiritualist his opportunity. For 
there are many who have no faith in Christ and 
find no comfort in His wonderful words of assur- 
ance regarding those who have gone before. And 
so they crave certainty of the mere fact of existence 
after death and run to the spiritualistic séance in 
the hope of finding it. The challenge of the war 
is therefore a challenge to religion. 

But it is not only a challenge to religion. 
also a challenge to science. And that is the 
ehallenge which Mr. Frank accepts. He is not a 
Spiritualist, but he does not reject all the claims of 
spiritualism. If there are facts, and there may be 
facis, behind these claims, these facts must be 
capable of explanation scientifically. Mr. Frank 
rejects the immense mass of incredulities, and then 
finds a scientific explanation for the residuum of 
actual occurrence. His explanation in a word is 
that that residuum is due to subconsciousness. 

To return to the introduction. There is one 
advantage in the new way. The author can answer 
his critic. In an appendix to the present volume 
Mr. Frank answers Mr. Carrington. And on the 
whole as he has the last so he has the best of it. 


It is 


The Rev. E. E. Cunnington, Vicar of Llangarron 
in Herefordshire, is a thoroughly competent trans- 
lator, and it is no surprise that his translation of 
The New Testament into English has passed into 
a second edition (Fisher Unwin; 21s. net). It 
will inevitably be compared with the translation of 
Dr. Moffatt. But one thing must be kept in mind 
in making the comparison. Dr. Moffatt’s is a new 
translation, Mr. Cunnington’s is a revision of the 
Authorized Version. 

Mr. Cunnington has used Nestle’s text, and he 
could not have done better. Wherever there is 
doubt of the meaning or the reading he offers a 
various translation in the footnotes. More than 


that, he deals with certain difficult passages 
separately in a valuable introduction and in six 
more extended appendixes. These separate notes 
sometimes raise larger questions than those which 
fall within the province of a translator. Take the 
note on Mt 53% ‘An interesting and important 
question,’ says Mr. Cunnington, ‘arises here. 
According to St. Mark (x. 9, 11) and St. Luke (xvi. 
18) our Lord absolutely forbade divorce. Moses 
(see xix. 9) had allowed it as a concession to a low 
state of morality ; but now men ought to return to 
the original principle that marriage is indissoluble. 
It is easier to hold that the author of the first 
Gospel (or his source) inserted the words that 
sanction an exception, deeming them meant, even 
if not expressed or reported, than to credit that St. 
Mark (the oldest document) omitted them. The 
best Jewish teachers limited divorce to the cause 
here assigned, but surely our Lord’s teaching, here 
as in the other commandments, rose superior to 
theirs. The words ‘except on account of un- 
chastity” look very like a marginal note brought 
into text before multiplication of copies. It the 
rest of our Lord’s teaching on the ten command- 
ments (verses 21-48) no exceptions are given, and 
an exception here seems most improbable and 
even unnatural. We need not accept these words 
as coming from the Lord.’ 

One of the tests of a translator is his manage- 
ment of the article, definite and indefinite. Mr. 
Cunnington meets that test well. His improve- 
ments on the Authorized Version in that respect 
alone are worth the cost of the book. In Ja 57 
for ‘the early and latter rain’ he reads ‘the early 
and the late rain’; in Tit 3!° for ‘a first and 
second admonition,’ he reads, ‘a first and a 
second,’ saying, properly enough, and not at all 
pedantically, that no single warning can be both 
first and second. 

Take the translation of a single searching 
sentence, He 11! is rendered, ‘ Now faith is con- 
fidence in things hoped for, conviction as to objects 
not seen.’ There is a more literal alternative in 
the footnote. ‘Now faith is a living substance 
to things hoped for, a-proving of objects not 
seen.’ 
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The Peace of Fesus. 


By Proressor THE Rev. A. R. Gorpon, M.A., D.Litt., MONTREAL. | 


‘Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you.’— 
Jagger 
TuEsE words of Jesus steal upon our ears like a 
strain of heavenly music, ravishing in its beauty, 
but, we sometimes feel, remote from our present 
life, ethereal, intangible, unreal. Can He who 
uttered them have any understanding of the dispeace 
that tortures our hearts, the fears and doubts that 
oppress the best of men, the bitter anguish of a 
world at war, and our brooding uncertainty as to 
the future? Had He lived in our age, we are 
tempted to ask, would He still have preached this 
gospel of peace which passeth understanding? 
But when we think of it, far distant as the Upper 
Room may appear from the scenes amid which 
our lot is cast, the times were strangely like our 
own. It was the end of the old world. Around 
that. sheltered sanctuary the nations were sinking 
like hay before the flames. In another generation 
the smoke of Jerusalem itself was to darken the 
heavens, and the cry of her intolerable agony to 
rend the heart of humanity. And blending with 
the sorrows of His people were Jesus’ own suffer- 
ings as the Saviour of the world. While He talked 
with His disciples there loomed before Him the 
shadow of Gethsemane, the contempt and reviling 
of His enemies, the shame of the Cross, and the 
awful loneliness of the hour when even the Father 
should forsake Him. Yet this was the occasion 
He chose for the message of peace. Having no 
earthly legacy to bequeath to His disciples, He 
left them this most precious of gifts, an inheritance 
which the world can neither give nor take away. 
‘Not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.’ 


if 


This peace of Jesus is first inward and spiritual 
—the equipoise of a mind brought into harmony 
with itself and God. 

In its ultimate analysis, dispeace is the price of 
our progress as men and women, its source being 
the conflict of the finite with the infinite. Through 
their very acceptance of the finite, the lower 
animals are free from spiritual anguish. In 
Whitman’s familiar lines 


| of the brutes. 


They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 
They do not lie awake in the dark, and weep for their sins, 


. 


They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God 5 } i 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the } 
mania of owning things, f. 

Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth. § 


Our own early life might be described as just such 
a Paradise of few possessions, easy ambitions, and § 
simple animal pleasures. But as the infinite value 
of life opens out before us, there invariably come fF 
responsibilities, worries and troubles, pains and '§* 


sorrows, moral struggles and temptations, with the @¥ 


depressing sense of shortcoming and sin. We will | 
to do the right; but too often the flesh is weak, # 


and we do instead the evil that we would not. [@ 


This conflict of the spirit has nowhere been probed 
with so keen an edge as by St. Paul in the seventh | 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
could recall with wistful delight the innocence of § 
childhood. ‘I was alive’—TI lived a simple, § 
radiant, blissful life—‘apart from the law once ’— & 
when no sense of higher things touched my 
slumbering conscience ; ‘but when the command- 
ment came’—when life unfolded its heaven-born 
ideals before my quickened imagination—‘sin 


sprang into life, and I died’—the inward harmony fy 


was broken, and moral life resolved itself into a # 
hopeless struggle of good and evil, the end of 
which was despair. ‘O wretched man that I am! 
Who shall deliver me from this body of death ?’ 

In some form or other the conflict has been 
repeated in every earnest heart, and as many are 
the ways by which the world has sought to restore 
the shattered harmony. The Christian scientist @: 
bids us dismiss the thought of evil as the great If 
unreality ; the sensualist tries to drown his troubles 
in so-called pleasure; the pessimist would have 
us quench our desires as the root principle of evil ; 


while Whitman would fain ‘turn and live like the ~ q 


animals.’ All very well for our speculative hours — 
or holiday moods! But we cannot thus escape 
the realities of life: we cannot either quench our 
aspirations, or by airy denials charm away the evil 
that drags us downward, or dwell for long in the 
years that are gone, far less descend to the level 
God has implanted these instincts 


He too (fi 


in our hearts, as the witness to the Eternity that is 
jours by nature; and we reach peace, not by 
urrender, but by victory, not by looking back, 
ut by pressing forward—confronting life’s duties 
s they meet us with a firmer, more unflinching 
courage, mastering our trials and temptations, so 


making them pedestals for new achievement. In) 


this way Jesus found peace. Accepting His task 
as the Father’s will, He did always the things that 
gleased Him, and by His endurance unto death 
won salvation for the world. Thus, whatever 
storms might sweep the surface of His life, peace 
reigned within His heart, peace like that of the 
ocean at its depths or the oak-tree at the root. 
And such is the peace He bequeaths to us. 
Lifting our lives into fellowship with His own, He 
imspires us with the power that upheld Himself, 
the power of eternal grace and victory. ‘I thank 
‘20d,’ exclaimed the Apostle in his first ecstasy of 
redemption, ‘I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’ Not that the battle was over. There 
remained for him a warfare that was to end only 
with his martyrdom. But through all the toils and 
sufferings it brought him, through tribulation and 
persecution, nakedness and peril and sword, he 
dwelt in an atmosphere of holy peace and joy, 
serene as that of the soldier who fights for his 
country’s honour, and is assured of final victory. 
In the measure in which this faith sustains us shall 
we find peace at heart. Whatever our warfare may 
bring us—perplexity, trial and conflict, even at times 
the renewed sense of failure and defeat—by faith 
we shall be ‘more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us.’ And the crown of victory is peace. 


; II. 


While Jesus left His disciples this legacy of 
nward peace, He meant that they also should live 
at peace with one another. ‘TI pray for them, and 
‘or those that shall believe on me through their 
word, that they all may be one; as thou, Father, 
it in me, and I in thee, that they also may be 
yne in us; that the world may believe that thou 
last sent me.’ 

The story of the Christian Church is a sad 
ommentary on the Master’s prayer. Over against 
hat ideal of mutual love and unity, which should 
onvince the world of the reality of Christian 
aith, we have to set a mournful spectacle of strife 
nd wrangling, schism and discord, accompanied 
yy too much of the bitterness that belongs to the 
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carnal mind. In the amazing days of the Church’s 
early triumph men said, ‘See how these Christians 
love one another.’ Now the words are used in 
irony rather than admiration. We may deplore 
the bitterness associated with schism. Never- 
theless, in this field also dispeace has been largely 
the penalty of progress. As the ideal of Christian 
life expands, there will always be found men in 
advance of their fellows; and the duller mass 
will stone them, or drive:'them out of the Church, 
to found a freer society of faith, before they will 
build sepulchres in their honour. The very origin 
of the Church was the result of schism. Had it 
not been for the persecution of the rulers, Peter 
and his fellow-disciples would have remained 
within the Jewish fold; and even so they tempor- 
ized until the Apostle of freedom, the real pillar of 
the Church Catholic, withstood them to the face, 
as traitors to the freedom with which Christ had 
made them free. As we survey the many changeful 
scenes in Christian history, we see how inevitable 
were the Disruptions that have rent the Church. 
Heavy has been the mortgage, but at no lower 
price, so far as we can judge, was progress to be 
won, and the Church set free from the trammels 
that fettered her. And now that we aim at recon- 
struction, we cannot simply reverse the wheels, 
and surrender the principles purchased by the 
blood of the martyrs. In all things our watchword 
must be n.t compromise—which at best results in 
the peace which the world giveth—but compre- 
hension in the great things of spirit and truth—a 
comprehension which includes loyalty to the truth 
that has come down to us from the past with a juster 
sense than our fathers had of the many-sidedness 
of truth, and an earnest desire to learn the truth 
revealed through others, that we may apprehend 
more of its boundless ‘breadth and length, and 
depth and height.’ And comprehension must 
ever be based on humble allegiance to Him who 
is the Head, the directive and inspiring Energy 
that ‘maketh increase of the body unto the 
edifying of itself in love.’ The Church that would 
live must be free to follow Him into all the truth, 
free to express this truth in language adapted to 
the needs of the age, free to challenge the evil in 
the world, free to claim the whole world—its 
commerce, art, and science, no less than its 
personal, family, and social life—for the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness. To freedom were 
we called, and in freedom alone is peace. 
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Once more, Jesus wished that His peace should 
flow out from the Church to bless and gladden the 
whole earth. Around His birthplace the angels 
sang, ‘Peace on earth,’ and now at the Supper- 
table He prayed for His disciples, not that the 
Father should take them out of the world, but 
that He should keep them in the world, as the 
channels through whom His peace should pass to 
the nations. 

Here too the history of mankind has grievously 
belied His hope. After these nineteen centuries 
of Christian teaching, so little has warfare ceased 
from the earth, that we find the great Christian 
nations plunged into the deadliest, the most appal- 
ling and hellish of all wars, and hear men asking 
on all sides what Christian civilization has to say 
for itself. 

The question is staggering enough, and cannot 
yet be answered with any fulness. One thing, 
however, we may confidently assert: that, while war 
is anti-Christian, and must one day be blotted out 
from the book of Christian civilization, there are 
wars we must wage in the name of Christ. He 
was for peace, but not for peace at any price. The 
picture which Tolstoi, for example, draws of Jesus 
the Quietist is a gross caricature. While He bore 
His own sufferings with patient dignity, offering 
His back to the smiter and His cheek to the 
pluckers of hair, yet at the sight of injustice or 
hypocrisy, offence or dishonour even to the least 
of His disciples, He rose up in wrath like that of 
the Judgment Day, making His enemies shrivel 
before the fierce light of His countenance. And 
this same spirit, entering into His disciples, has 
made them time and again fight, with a holy 
courage and tenacity unknown to the pagan world, 
in the cause of honour and justice. Think of 
the wars in which free nations have fought for 
freedom, or chivalrous nations for the rights of the 
oppressed! Were not these all great acts of 


“to the death, often with the name of Jesus upon} 


Christian devotion, aimed at establishing on earth ) 
the peace which Jesus gives? Had such wars not} 
been fought, there could have been no peace |: 
among the nations, or if peace, only the peace 01/8) 
stagnation and death, the peace of those whejf 


make a solitude and call that peace. By fighting}e 


it down to us, as a sacred heirloom to be guarde i 
by the treasure of our heart and homes. And inh 
our own day the challenge has gone forth, and 
the two ways of peace confront us. When thel 
thunderbolt burst, we might have had peace ‘ such 


yielded us rich store of earthly goods and abundant 
material prosperity ; but the price would have been® 


the whole world, we should have lost our soul, and®; 
ere long should have been cut down as merep} 
cumberers of the ground. 


We needs must fight 

To make true peace our own ; 

We needs must combat might with might, 
Or might would rule alone. 


It is the truest sign of the essential righteousnessifi 
on which our Empire is built that men of alli) 
classes and creeds should have grasped the issues} 
so unerringly. And out of the smoke and tumult 
of the conflict one result emerges clear as crystal,i 
that peace can only be regained where Jesus based 9 
it, on the triumph of freedom, justice, humanity, # 
and faith, over all that impugns their supremacy.) 
Therefore, having our loins girt about with truth#f 
and our hearts ensheathed with the breastplate of 
righteousness, our good sword bathed in heaven, 3 
and our shield anointed with the honour that is 
from above, let us continue to ‘stand fast in the 
faith, quit us like men, be strong!’ And in God’s § 
time peace will descend to bless our stricken earth. 
For ‘the work of righteousness is peace, and the # 
fruit of justice eternal security.’ : 
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Religion and Reality. 


By Srantey A. Coox, M.A., CAMBRIDGE. 


No one, unless he be swayed by some peculiar 
preconception of Progress, is likely to deny the 
possibility of a new advance in the lengthy history 
f Religion. Nor will he refuse to admit how pro- 
‘ound has been the effect of religious and ethical 
dvances upon the development of social life and 
thought. But Progress is also marked by a growth 
uf knowledge, an increase of ability, and a widen- 
ing of interests, such that we feel we have a better 
grasp of what is Real and True, and a mastery of 
‘he Universe immeasurably superior to that pos- 
sessed by any other age or people whose religious, 
>piritual, or ethical ideas, on the other hand, we 
may whole-heartedly appreciate. All that is said 
~o-day of the inadequacy of religious doctrine, of 
the reconstruction of Religion—in a word, all 
adverse criticism of Religion to-day, means that 
the knowledge we feel we have of Reality does not 
permit us to find the same degree or quality of 
Reality in the sphere of Religion. Yet, a religion 
can only claim to be living when it is in harmony 
with what we consider to be most Real and True— 
if it be not better to say that a living religion 
should be able to claim to stand nearest to Reality. 
But, as it is, Religion and Reality, at the present 
day, seem to be on quite distinct levels of thought, 
whereas, all hope of the progress of Western civiliza- 
tion lies in a successful, natural, and rational adjust- 
ment of our ideas in the ‘religious’ realm with 
those in what may be called the ‘non-religious.’ 
Individuals may keep their diverse thoughts and 
ideas in separate water-tight compartments, so to 
say, or they may ignore the inconvenient and dis- 
cordant elements; but what is requisite is a state 
of mental equilibrium in the individual and in the 
snvironment, so that a place may be found in the 
latter for the ordinary types of religious and non- 
religious thought. Only in this way can individuals, 
varying in experience, temperament, and mental 
squipment, co-operate for the welfare of the whole 
© an extent unknown to our present conditions of 
1eterogeneous convictions and aims. The history 
sf social life and thought shows that the type of 
:o-ordination required has been and can be gained, 
ind that there can be an equilibrium the very 
intithesis of the ‘psychical unrest’ of the day. 


Such an equilibrium involves a social harmony 
and a harmonious inter-relationship in the thought 
of the environment. But this harmony cannot be 
reached by ‘going back’ to some source or in- 
Spiration that is bound up in the thought and 
knowledge of an outgrown past, nor by the artificial 
elimination of whatever is felt to be incompatible, 
but by an advance to a new stage in the evolution 
of thought, where the strengthening and unifying 
elements in an earlier stage of social equilibrium 
will reappear in some new form. Just as the 
psychological study of ‘conversion’ shows how the 
individual can remain ‘true to type’ in spite of a 
profound spiritual rebirth, just as the comparative 
study of religions reflects a reassertion of funda- 
mental ideas in newer and more developed forms, 
so the new co-ordination would be no ‘return’ but 
a ‘reassertion’ ; although there might be profound 
advances in the general world of thought, even as 
resemblance between ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ organ- 
isms in the scale of organic evolution is accom- 
panied by a great increase of capability and a wider 
environment. 

However impossible it may be to conceive such 
a new stage, positive advances in thought can be 
realized by reference to any of the older Oriental 
and non-Greek methods of treating the subjects 
covered by our own Western mental and physical 
sciences. Indeed, we may see among ourselves 
certain tendencies in thought and research which 
are promising an entire reshaping of some past 
methods and lines of inquiry, suggesting that a 
future age may be able to look back upon ours in 
much the same way as we regard the ‘pseudo- 
sciences’ of the past. . . 

Meanwhile these years are forcing us to realize 
the tragic effect of ideas, bodies of thought, etc., 
which animate Prussian militarism, Bolshevism, 
and all else that we can deplore. The raging 
masses in Europe are at least giving expression to 
ideals of Freedom, Equality, and Self-determina- 
tion ; though we have to recognize that these need 
to form part of a complex of ordered life and 
thought, and in accordance with ideals of true 
Justice and a progressive Democracy if Society is 
to progress. What the War held together, for 
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defence or attack, now tends to disintegrate, as the 
greater unifying ideas weaken. The tremendous 
experiences of life and death have stirred men to 
some newer consciousness of the mysteries and the 
problems of the Universe in which they find them- 
selves. The ‘broad masses’ have become self- 
conscious—there is a growth of personality, and 
they tend to find leaders among those who, from 
the ‘middle-class’ point-of-view, are extreme or 
fanatical. The progress of social life and thought 
is endangered by the possibility of anarchy and 
chaos, an intellectual retrogression or decadence is 
even feared. Perhaps, therefore, one should more 
clearly recognize that the great task is to educate, 
not the masses, but the classes—the teachers, not 
the taught. Will it not be agreed that, where 
Religion at all events is concerned, the difficulty 
is not to persuade the relatively uneducated, but 
the intelligent, the reflective, and the relatively 
educated? The real progress of thought has been 
due to the mental ‘middlemen.’ The awakening 
of the ‘middle classes’ which we are now witness- 
ing is the unconscious attempt at.a ‘class’ com- 
promise between social extremes. But the true 
progress of social life and thought lies not with 
the ‘proletariat,’ as the false theory has it, but 
with the broad average level of ‘ought which is 
peculiar to no one ¢/ass, but links together and can 
adjust both social and intellectual extremes. 

There is a characteristic impatience of thought 
to-day, a preference for ‘direct action ’-—especially 
revolutionary action, although it should be enough 
to cite the names of Woodrow Wilson and of 
Masaryk to prove how effectively. thought contri- 
butes to permanently usefulaction. Unfortunately, 
we are too apt to be swayed by words and labels. 
Imperfect and hasty conceptions of Religion are 
undoubtedly responsible for much of the present 
chaos, because conceptions of Religion and of 
Reality are interrelated. To say of data (beliefs, 
practices, etc.) that they are ‘religious’ does not 
dispose of them. Personal feeling and experience 
have normally made us accept and use the category 
‘ Religion,’ in order to express a certain distinctive- 
ness. If, in course of time, the ‘religious’ diverges 
from the ‘non-religious’ and conflicts, the com- 
parative method of study reveals fundamental 
points of contact between the distinctively ‘re- 
ligious’ and the related data which are not so. 
The religious and the non-religious planes of ex- 
perience cannot be ultimately severed, and our 


Comparative Religion enters upon a new stadiun 
when it is fully realized that, while Religion to th 
‘religious’ individual can connote the supremestff 
realities, it is possible to suggest an explanation oll 
the fact why ideas of Reality, as understood by theft” 
non-religious individuals, differ as they do from) 
those of the religious. While,.on the one side, we 
may say that there are ultimate realities, variously} 
apprehended by men varying in prior experience, 
temperament, and mental equipment; on the other i 
side, it is beyond doubt that modern comparative” 
studies are throwing invaluable light upon what 
may be called the morphology and the physiology) }! 
of thought, z.e. of the bodies of belief and convall 
tion which make or mar our lives. 

Conceptions of the relations between man ands” 
man and between God and Man are remarkably inter- 
related. Ideas of Divine and of Human governance} i 
are intimately interconnected. Our highest ethical 
or moral ideals are not supposed by us—if we reflect @ 
—to be contrary to the order of the Universe: thelj’ 
supremest religious convictions are not what they’ 
claim to be if they are below the ethical. Although, § 
at one time, the religion of the day has tolerated # 
what morality condemned, and, at another, the? } 
morality and ethics have been inferior to the'f! 
religion, the great stages in the development off 
social life and thought are marked by a congruence } 
of thought, because the Ultimate Realities are 
apprehended congruously—and the diverse aspects! 
of thought are co-ordinated. So, to take an} 
example, if Religion were to be reconstructed, our | 
ideas of a” League of Nations would be regulated }) 
by our convictions of the relations between God § 
and Man, and the highest ideals of human behaviour ft 
would be in harmony with the consciousness of }) 
Reality transcending Space and Time. | 

The simple fact remains that, if there were no ff 
underlying Realities such that they could be formu- [I 
lated as they are in Theism, there could be no | 
intelligent study of Religion. The vicissitudes 
and vatiations in Religion can be understood ina | 
more or less ‘natural’ manner; but, to employ | 
a very imperfect figure, unless we make certain | 
assumptions to account for what is so variously | 
‘reflected’ by the human ‘mirrors’—and we can } 
quite objectively study both the ‘reflections’ and | 
the ‘ mirrors ’—the study of Religion will always be § 
below the intellectual requirements of the age. Itis | 
not merely that the ‘religious’ ideas of God, life | 
after death, etc., are demanded by men’s hearts, it 


ih 


s that the actual data of religious and non-religious 
hought, and the relation between them, are such 
hat only certain assumptions allow us to pursue 
he study of this great subject. Here one may see 
he rise of a new apologetic—a new challenge, 
or one is also led to the conclusion that, when 
hought is co-ordinated, the religious conceptions 
of the Universe will stand nearer to the Ultimate 
Realities than the non-religious. And this is only 
another way of saying that the former represent 
4 deeper and fuller expression of man’s _per- 
sonality. 

Our conceptions of Reality are vital both for the 
ievelopment of personality and for the progress of 
the environment. If there be a moral order we 
hinder all progress by akting contrary to it. The 
more our actions are in accord with the Ultimate 
“ealities, whatever these be, the greater their effec- 
veness. Hence, just as a scientific or a moral 
fact, once clearly recognized, cannot be cast aside 
with impunity, so, once we are conscious of some- 
ching felt to be real and true, an advance must be 
made at all costs, if there is not to be retrogression 
or decadence. The torch is borne by the indi- 
viduals or people who have become more conscious 
and have striven after that new co-ordination of 
experience and thought which marks a new stage 
in psychical development. Their lives, when so 
regulated after their newer knowledge of the 
Ultimate Realities, become fuller and more effec- 
tive, their influence wider, and this because they 
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have come into nearer touch with the realities of 
the Universe and have obtained a greater mastery 
over an environment which, in its turn, is vaster 
than it was before. 

A positive development of thought is indispens- 
able if our civilization is to be purified and enabled 
to progress. ‘This is far from saying that Religion 
must be adjusted to Science, or wice versa: the 
history of thought does not suggest so simple—and 
so one-sided—a solution. Thought has become 
international, the accumulation of data is so 
immense, the retrospect of historical development 
so lengthy, the knowledge of cosmic and human 
evolution so rich, that any further stage of progress 
would have to take these up and pass beyond them. 
Western civilization may decay, a new growth may 
commence—just as Western civilization superseded 
that which preceded it—but there is absoiutely 
nothing to suggest that our civilization ‘must’ 
persist or ‘must’ disappear. 

Granted that the problems of the age are real 
enough in all conscience, it is only by raising them 
to a higher level, and by associating them with the 
problems of the greatest realities of the Universe, 
that they can be successfully handled. A new 
enthusiasm will then be generated—let it not be 
forgotten that Bolshevik and allied movements are 
also moved by an enthusiasm !—but it will be one 
inspired by the highest realities, in harmony with 
the purest justice, and fortified by its reliance upon 
the true progress of knowledge. 


\ 


jn the Sludy. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
INTIMACY. 


* At that day ye shall know that I am in my Father, and 
ye in me, and I in you.’—Jn 14°. 
‘Ye in me. I in you.’ That is a companion- 
ship which we can know something of. It can be 
a direct experience of our own. Jesus Christ, 
come in the flesh, moving about among us on 
earth, talking, healing, blessing, purging, sanctify- 
ing, has made intimacy between Himself and us to 
be a very real matter of flesh and blood. That 
gathers and grows in intensity of experience ; it 


becomes a personal love with a more and more 
definite meaning and purpose. 

This affectionate and delightful intimacy gives 
us the best idea that we can form of what the life 
of God really is in its Divine essence. ‘I in the 
Father, and ye in me, and I in you.’ ‘Just what 
I am in you, and you in me, that I am in the 
Father. My life in communion with you is 
parallel with, corresponds with, the life that I live 
in communion with the Father.’ So our Lord 
says. Let us take Him at His word and see how 
far it carries us. Put it in this way. We want to 
be able to think of God; to know what the word 
‘God’ means ; to give it some intelligible reality ; 
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to bring it near. Well, our Lord declares that 


the true parallel to God is to be found in the life | 


of personal communion of which our intercourse | 
| comradeship in a glorious cause, to which you andy 


your companions should be utterly committed Pp! 


with Him is our highest example. Recall, then, 
if you want to know about God, all that you have 
ever known of sweet human friendship, sweet 
earthly intimacies. These are the doors that open 


into Heaven and let you into the Presence even | 


now. 


1. Remember what it was when two of you grew | 


together, as brother and sister, perhaps, in old, old | 
| you were never tired of discussing it all over and} 


days long ago. You could not bear to be apart. 
You cried when your playmate was away. You 
laughed with joy, and shouted with laughter when 
you both were back again together. You had 
endless talks that never grew stale. Such secrets ! 
Such hidden understandings! Such private and 
cryptic language, that only you two could speak ! 


So you grew, and grew into a unity of heart, which | 


is still like nothing else in all the world—so sure, 
so deep, so unchanging. It will be part of your 
very blood, of your life, till you die. Yes! all 
this is a symbol, a reflexion, in its dim way, of that 
rich, intimate intercourse which constitutes the 
joy of the Father, and the Son, and the Spirit, in 
their Divine eternity of Glory. 

2. Or, again, recall what friendship meant in 
your youth; in the happy days of expansion and 
hope, when your soul struck in upon another soul, 
and fire flashed at the contact, and the quick 
merry sparks flew and glittered as you flung your 
thoughts into his, and he flung his back upon you, 
and the words leapt to and fro, and the fancies 
danced, and heart throbbed to heart, and hand 
touched hand, and all the splendour of the dawn 
was in your eyes, and you looked into each other’s 
souls and dreamed the great dreams of what you 
would do together on this sad, glad, bad earth 
before you died, and the Vision shone about you 
of the better days that were to be, and all that was 
best in you thrilled in response to all that was 
purest and highest in him, and you kindled together 
the heat that fused your lives into one jet of quiver- 
ing flame, and you felt all that friendship could do 
and be, if but two men in all the world hung 
perfectly together and had the faith in common 


that would uproot mountains and bid them be | 


cast into the sea. Do you remember something of 
this? Can you recall some such experience? 
Well, then, in that high hour you had an insight 
into the life and joy of God. You caught a 


glimpse of what it might be to say, ‘I am in the t) 
Father, and the Father in me.’ 
3. Or, again, have you ever known anything of} 


How the great hope fired you all! How ity 
possessed you! The days were never long’ 
enough to satisfy your passion for the work to be}} 
achieved. And every one of you impelled the} 


other to greater effort, and you shared every @r: 


thought for the honour of the great scheme. Andi 
over again with one another and of comparing § 
counsels, and of co-operating in plans. And you 
laughed together at the obstacles that dared to get! 
across your path. And you cheered each other in# 
dark days of misfortune, and still the very pressure # 
of the task as it became more and more serious 


drew your hearts yet nearer to one another, and fi. 


you grew into a nearer and dearer brotherhood of } + 
souls as misfortunes menaced and disaster over- § 
took the one hope on which you all had set your jf 
hearts. It broke at last only to find you knit by a ff 
faster love to one another than ever had been § 
possible in the earlier days of confidence. Have # 
you tasted of this fine living? Have you experi- 
enced such blessed intimacy? Then you have got 
the material by which to conceive a little of the 
eternal gladness of which our Lord spoke as He § 
said, ‘My Father worketh hitherto ’—worketh ever #} 
at the good purpose on which His Will is for ever 
bent—‘ and I, too, work with him.’ ; 

4. Or, again, here are two who have entered deep #1 
into the secret of wedded union. The first early 'f 
raptures, which were as music in the morning of 
their love, have passed long ago into the very fibre jf. 
and substance of their being. Two lives have 
blended day by day, through all those innumerable 
moments at which the two souls touched and |B. 


| interchanged. Now there is an instinctive move- 


| enough. They cannot be divided. 


ment by which each answers to every mood of §. 
each, and each balances each, and each speaks, , 
thinks, acts, in and for each. There is a temper, |p 
an atmosphere, in which both are enwrapped, and jf 
there is one flavour in the united lives, and one # 
scent as it were, that pervades the house, the #} 
room, the garden, in which they are at home with 
one another. It hardly needs speech to keep fp 
them in communion together—a glance, a move-_ 
ment, nay, soundless and hidden intuition, is 
Each lives > 
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ermanently aware of what the other is about. 
‘he common being of both flows in, flows out; 
orward and backward it passes, yet it is one 
noving stream. 


This is love, completed, disciplined, fulfilled ; the twain 
re become one flesh, one spirit—twain in one, one in twain; 
onscious always of the delight that belongs to the distinction 
at keeps them two, transcended by the passion that blends 
2em into one. 

That is a human experience that can be seen and realized 
ere and there. That is a human experience which is 
gain and again on its way to being realized, through partial 
apse and failure. And wherever it is felt to be possible, 
bere it is our highest and purest suggestion of what the joy and 
ne beauty of the Divine Life really means, in which the love 
{the Father flows out into the Son ; and the love of the Son 
akes the measure of the Father’s love ; and the love of Both 
lows together through and in the love of Him Who pro- 
eeds from Both and returns into Both. 

_Now, there is our Gospel about God! There is surely 
ood news! This Gospel surely means that if God is love, 
ten we, in our human loves, have a real and solid entry 
aco the Heart of God. Up to the measure of our love for 
meé another, we can touch, and know, and feel the Reality 
4God. For that reality consists in the loving intimacy of 
serson with person, and, though we can know but little 
wf the intensity of the intimacy in God, yet the little that we 
‘an know, through our own experiences of what such intimacy 
neans, is not illusion, not pragmatic fiction, not a temporary 
-xpedient—but is real and actual knowledge of God Himself 
is He is.} 


Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 
JusT AND JUSTIFYING. ‘ 


‘That he might himself be just, and the justifier of him 
hat hath faith in Jesus’ (R.V.).—Ro 3”. 

St. Paul in this passage is telling his fellow- 
yenitent, his fellow-seeker after pearls, that the 
Cross really is the pearl ; that forgiveness is there. 

1. First, the amazing, wholly inexplicable 
-eality of Love, not man’s love for God, but God’s 
ove for men, self-moved and moving, wholly 
undeserved. God sending and then setting forth 
His Son to be a propitiation by His blood. God 
so eager to bring the sinner where the sinner 
wants to be, that He will go to the full length of 
slood shedding. God so commending His love 
‘or men that even while they were sinners Christ 
lied for the ungodly. 


So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 


1 Canon Scott Holland. 


Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself ! 

Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me who have died for thee !? 


2. And next the unflinching inexorable reality of 
holiness ; no mere condoning, no mere winking at 
offences, or at ignorances; that is all over now. 
Here is no play acting, no grandiloquent forensic, 
no treating the sinful as though sinless, no denial 
of Himself; but a lifting up of man in spite of 
sin, out of the midst of sin, into His righteousness, 
that at all costs He may be just Himself while 
doing justice to His children. 

3. Then the actual miracle of complete pardon ; 
without parallel or precedent (but where is the 
precedent for sin?) ; upsetting all calculations and 
all uniformities (but sin had done that already, 
men and not God). God, if forgiveness were 
possible, would be restoring law and order, not 
breaking through it. Pardon, not in the sense of 
letting off, but of making good; not a kind word 
of sympathy, but an act of recreative power; God, 
not only just, but Justifier. 

So St. Paul explains it. God has found the way 
and taken it, as merciful as it is just, as just as it 
is merciful. He has neither compromised His 
holiness nor been baffled by His children’s extra- 
ordinary need. He is able to love men into holi- 
ness and heaven because He is ready to love them 
to the death. ‘All have sinned and fal! short, 
being justified freely by His grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom God set 
forth to be a propitiation, through faith, by His 
blood, to show His righteousness, because of the 
passing over of the sins done aforetime, in the 
forbearance of God; that He might Himself be 
just, and the justifier of him that hath faith in 
Jesus.’ 


Truly a perplexing and obscure passage. There are clear 
traces of Rabbinism in it, and some signs of Hellenism, with 
just a touch added to show the influence of those mystery- 
religions that were even then becoming rife al] through the 
Empire. Many modern exponents of religion will be heard 
to say: ‘Oh, leave all this quasi-philosophic and half- 
speculative and altogether Pauline talk, and go back to the 
real Gospel of Jesus; for instance, to the Sermon on the 
Mount : ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.” ‘‘ Ye shall know 
them by their fruits.” What do you need more than that ? 
Go back to the real thing.’ Well, do you go back by all 
means if you want to. But I fancy the penitent will stay ; 
for he has different thoughts and different measures. What 
S. Paul says is greatly to the point, for hém. If Christ 
crucified were really that: love, justice, pardon; and all 
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from the very God and:all verily for him, why, he would 
have his pearl, and he would give his life for it. But is it 
true? Who knows, and who shall say? Only, I think, the 
Pearl-Collectors.? 


I believe that the justice of God is the righteousness of 
God, and that His righteousness requires righteousness in 
man, and can be satisfied with nothing else, and that punish- 
ment is God’s protest that He is not satisfied. But it is 
evident that if this be so the judicial office is incomplete in 
itself, and must be subordinate to the teaching office, so that 
the condemnation of wrong may minister -to the inculcation 
and acquisition of right.” 


Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
THe FULNEsS OF CHRIST. 

Vid oche Cie omc 
Eph 4”. 

We are to ‘grow up unto him in all things. 
All mankind, as one whole, is to come, in the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God unto a perfect (a mature, developed, fully 
grown) man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. If we ask what this means the 
answer is threefold. 

1. Selflessness—The identification of our wills 
with His. ‘Our wills are ours to make them 
thine.’ Every human soul is in a position to say, 
‘Lo, I am come [into existence] to do thy will.’ 
Not to annihilate my will; that would be annihila- 
tion of my personality. That is not Christianity, 
but Buddhism. When a plant or animal dies, the 
individuality of its life, so far as we know, is 
absorbed into the universal life, and its place is 
taken by other physical instruments by which that 
life can express itself. But the spirit, the person- 
ality of man, is not intended for death, nor to be 
‘remerged into the general soul.’ It is intended 
for growth towards the perfect harmony of his will 
with God’s. 

If we could imagine the condition of a human soul which 
had reached, in respect of selfless obedience, the perfection 
of growth, it would not be right to suppose that it had 
ceased to be a human, individual soul. It is a soul in which 
God for ever takes infinite delight, because the harmony of 
the human will and the divine is for ever complete. We can 
form no conception of the joy in heaven over one sinner made 
perfect, and no conception of the bliss of the human soul in 
whom God is eternally well pleased. But it is an aim and a 
goal which gives to our daily spiritual growth all its mean- 


ing and inspiration. Epaphras could not have prayed a 
better prayer for his converts at Colossee than that they 


may grow up unto him in all things.’— 


1P. M. Rhinelander, Zhe Fazth of the Cross, 47. 
2 Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, 1840-1870, 208. 
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might ‘stand perfect and fulfilled in all the will of God’} 
(Col 4”). : 
2. Knowledge.—‘ This is life eternal, that theyff 
should know thee the only true God, and Jesus’ 
Christ, whom thou hast sent.’ This is not separate}. 
from the harmony of our will with His; it is closely, 
bound up with it. 
prays for those same Colossians that they mightg)’ 
‘be filled with the knowledge of His will in all} 
wisdom and spiritual understanding.’ A knowledgell ; 
of God must precede obedience; we must know be 
what He wants before we can want thesame. But, 
on the other hand, the more fully we know Him#) 
and harmonize with His will, the more like Him 
we become, and therefore the more able we are tole, 
know with spiritual understanding what He likes #. 
and dislikes. Selfless obedience grows from know- & 
ledge, but also produces it. k 


St. Paul expresses this growth in knowledge very beauti- fb. 
fully when he prays for the Philippians (1°), ‘ that your love @. 
may abound yet more and more in knowledge and in all}. 
judgment.’ The last word in the Greek, estheszs, suggests | - 
something in the spiritual life which may be compared with ff, 
that wonderful sixth sense which many blind persons seem to ye 
possess. We ordinary Christians, who have not advanced 
very far in our growth, have very little idea at present what 
it can be: a spiritual instinct, a delicate sensitiveness of }) 
perception, an intuitive certainty, ‘understanding what the 
will of the Lord is’ (Eph 52”). 


3. Love-—What is love? No one knows but ff 
the lover. Others might know if he could describe jf 
it in‘words ; but that is impossible. As well might } 
the sufferer try to answer the question—What is 
pain? The physiologist can tell us only the bodily | 
conditions of which pain is the accompaniment. | 


In the Greek of the New Testament there are two words 
which we translate ‘to love.’ The difference in meaning 
must not be over-pressed, but still they may be taken as #)! 
expressing love from two points of view. Broadly speaking, ! 
the one involves a getting, and the other a giving. In the . 
one the lover gets a feeling of pleasure, delight, satisfaction 
of some sort, from the loved; he loves because of some 
attractiveness which calls forth his love. In the other the 
lover wants the loved to get something, and so he gives him- | 
self freely. Needless to say, the former word, though it is 7), 
employed to express the Father’s love for the Son (Jn 5”°), is 
never used to express His love for us. Apart from what He | 
gives us there is nothing attractive in us to call forth His 
love. His love is always a free self-giving. ‘God so loved 
the world that He gave His only-begotten Son,’ that is Him- — 
self, because the only-begotten Son is God. Nevertheless, 
having given Himself to us, He longs to receive back from 
us all that is divine and beautiful, all that we have received 
from Him. 

Our love, on the other hand, must be of both kinds. 


Since He is altogether lovely, the human soul must always 
want to get Him. ‘My soul is athirst for God? is the first 
aspect of love. But it must not be only a desire to get. 
The soul, in fact, finds that impossible. The more it gets, 
the more it is consumed with the passion of self-giving, that 
is, of giving back to God what it has received. How 
wonderful this is can be seen from the fact that it is intended 
to be a reproduction of the mutual love of the eternal Father 
and the eternal Son in the eternal spirit of love. It is to be 
wholly and completely mutual, wholly and completely divine. 
Of ourselves we have nothing to give ; but since we get Him, 
we have everything to give. There is a real sense in which 
He is incomplete without it. He is ‘ being fulfilled’ accord- 
ing as He receives from us the divine love which He gives 
us. Our getting and our giving are each inconceivable alone. 
Our growth and God’s self-fulfilment consist in our progress in 
the give and take of love, that finally God may be all in all. 

Now we can understand better the spiritual conditions of 
which love is the accompaniment. To get God is to get a 
knowledge of Him. To give ourselves is to bring our will 
into harmony with His. As we know Him better we obey 
‘im better ; and as we obey Him better we grow in likeness 
£o Him and therefore know Him better. It is wholly 
mutual, and wholly divine, and wholly love. Obedience, 
knowledge, and love are a trinity in unity ; and nothing less 
than that is the Christian life; it is the ideal towards which 
we are created to grow.? 

Many more words I should like to say here, but those who 
possess this have no need of them; and he to whom it has 
been shown, and who cleaves with love to love, he shall be 
taught the whole truth by love itself.” 


Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
PREPARING FOR POWER. 
f Ye shall receive power.’—Ac 1°. 


There is a preparation necessary before the Holy 
Ghost can bestow on us the power which He came 
to bestow. What is that preparation? To this 
question there is a threefold reply. 

1. The ‘vessel’ must be ‘cleansed’ before God 
uses it. ‘If a man therefore purge himself’ (the 
word is purge himself right out, as to the bottom) 
... he shall be a vessel . . . meet for the master’s 
use’ (2 Ti 22). This deep cleansing, of which 
Paul speaks so strongly in 2 Co 7’, ‘from all defile- 
ment of flesh and spirit,’ is a necessary preparation 
before the Master can use us in His power. 

2. Another step in the preparation regards the 
object for which we desire power, and the use we 
would make of it. If we seek it for ourselves ; if 
the desire of vanity or self-aggrandizement enter 
into our motives; if there be any sectarian or 
sectional object prominent in our minds, such as 


1A, H. McNeile, Zhe Increase of God, 32. 
2 Ruysbréck, ‘The Book of Supreme Truth.’ 
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to promote the influence or cause of the Church to’ 
which we belong—then we cannot expect God to 
entrust power to us on any such terms. For His 
glory, not for ours: that is His condition. 

3. A third preparatory step is, that we be willing 
to take God Himself, as well as His power, into 
our hearts. We cannot have the power alone; 
there is no separation between it and Him. 
“Power belongeth unto God’: it is inherent in 
Him. To have the power within, we must have 
Christ within. But that means many things. It 
means something much more than having the 
power alone, to do with it as we will. It means, 
among other things, this—that we be emptied of all 
power, and so become helpless, in order that God 
within us may be free to use His power through us. 


Suppose you are a worker in a great factory, every part of 
which is worked by steam, the smallest movement as well as 
the greatest ; it is natural for the thought to enter the heart 
—Would that I were able to use that enormous power! 
But the answer is, Nothing is easier, if only you are content 
to use it for the purposes which it is meant to serve; make 
the connexion, and keep it, and your portion of the whole 
will go equally with the rest. Difficulty would of course 
come in if you attempted to detach your loom from the 
others, and make it serve your own ends, irrespective of 
those for which the whole was working. That indeed would 
be impossible. You could not have the power, unless you 
submitted yourself to the person who was guiding and super- 
intending it. Just so, we cannot take God’s power out of 
His own hand, separate it from His one great purpose, and 
detach it from the movements of His will, in order to make 
it draw our special train, and exalt our own name. You can 
have God’s power, for God’s work, in God’s own way—not 
otherwise.? 


The experiences of the [Civil] war left Phillips Brooks a 
larger man and a different man from what he was before. 
Henceforth he was no longer his own, but had been bought 
with a price. He had made the sacrifice of himself—a con- 
fessor though not a martyr. Into that sacrifice he had poured 
all that made life dear, and a thing to be desired. He did 
not himself know the depth or the extent of his self-abnega- 
tion. The changes and the chances of life went over him at . 
a critical hour, when he was absorbed in a supreme issue, 
losing himself in God, -for country, for freedom and 
humanity.* 


Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
THE Sourczes OF POWER. 
‘Endued with power from on high.’—Lk 24%. : 


If we study the lives of the original eleven who 
carried such a transforming spirit into the world 


3J. E. Cumming, Zhrough the Eternal Spirit, 284. 
4A, V. G. Allen, Phillips Brooks: Memories of his Life, 
188. 
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that they actually remade it, and so studying find 
the sources of their power, then we can learn for 
ourselves how we also may hope in our place and 
time to accomplish similar results. 


The word ‘ power’ really means dynamic force. A rock has 
stability, but not dynamic force; it can resist, but it cannot 
put forth effort ; it can remain unshaken before the wave, 
but it cannot throw a life-line to a foundering ship. There 
is dynamic force in the sap that runs up a tree and causes it 
to bud and leaf, dynamic force in the purpose that causes 
Peter to heal the blind man, dynamic force in the patience 
of the sufferer that makes onlookers marvel at the power of 
Christian faith. It was dynamic force that Christ exerted 
when He went everywhere doing good, and dynamic force 
He exerted when His very presence imparted courage and 
confidence to men. Many a silent force is a dynamic force 
—light, gravitation, leaven. Indeed, sient forces are the 
greatest dynamics. Many a quiet life is a Christian dynamic 
—a power for good. No, it is not noise nor notoriety that 
we are to seek, but it is power—the power to illumine dark- 
ness, the power to attract Godward, the power to permeate 
society with righteousness. Others have possessed this 
power, and possessing it have been the world’s benefactors. 
We, too, must have it. We must accomplish something for 
the world’s welfare, yes, we must accomplish much for its 
welfare, 


1. The first source of their power was in their 
sense of separation from the rest of mankind. 
Men do not attempt to lift the world when they 
are on its level; and if they should make such 
attempt they would fail, because they have no 
vantage-ground for their foothold. They had 
something within them that others did not have. 
It was perhaps a matter of sentiment, of ideal, 
purpose, satisfaction. But mere matter of senti- 
ment as it was, it made them one class and all 
other people another class. They never thought 
of mankind, or mingled with mankind, without 
feeling that they possessed a treasure which made 
them rich, while others who lacked it were pitiably 
poor. What was this treasure? It was the in- 
dwelling of Christ within them. Christ was the 
great force of their hearts. They had received a 
new explanation of God’s character and of the 
meaning of life through Him. They had been 
shown by Him how they should live and might 
live; He had told them of His dependence on 
them for His kingdom’s welfare, and He had 
imparted Himself to them as their daily Helper, 
Joy, and Peace. And so in heart blessedness they 
were different from others. 

It is inner conception, inner ideal, inner vigour, 

1y. G. K. McClure, Loyalty, 172, 
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that most separate people from one another. One jit’ 
man has the artistic taste; he sees beauties in |f} 
painting and sculpture unseen by others. One ff 
man has the musical taste; he derives pleasure @ 
from concerts that give weariness to others. If) 
such artistic or musical tastes master a man, they 
set him apart, almost as it were by an ordina- 
tion, for his special aptitudes. So the followers of 
Christ knew that they were the salt of the earth, 
and though it was their mission to put themselves # 
into closest contact with the earth, they felt that jh 
they must preserve the qualities that distinguished py 
them as salt, else they would become of less value ij 
than even common earth. If they could not | 
engage in an occupation or attend an amusement 
without accomplishing the work of salt, they would | 
not have part in the occupation or amusement. B 
They were not here simply to remain unchanged §) 
in hurtful surroundings; they were here to take qs 
the hurt out of those surroundings. They were i 
the light of the world, who should guide into the 
right way those who were going astray. As a light # 
their value lay in continuing to shine, yes to shine. jf 
So they would not conceal their lights under the | 
cover of the world’s customs. It was to them jm, 
actual disloyalty to Christ and actual faithlessness 4, 
to their fellow-men to be like their fellows ; to act ; 
in a way that caused others to feel themselves as §, 
well off as the Christians. 
2. The second source of power with the original 
eleven was their sense of stewardship. They 
looked on everything they possessed, whether it 4 
was an infer experience or an outer holding, as 
entrusted to them by their Master for the Master’s i, 
uses. Nothing was their own. They were, 
administrators of an estate. The heirs were the 
whole human race, and they were charged to see ; 
that every accessible individual of that race jp} 
received his share of the estate. The man far | 
away was to have their consideration, and the man ; 
at hand was to have their contact. It was this 
thought that kept them from ‘pride in the know- 
ledge of their possessions; they held what they 
held, not for themselves, but for others. They §. 
were separate to serve; the salt was to help, the # 
light to guide. The very fact that they had what # 
others had not put them under obligations to }. 
minister to others. So no man was elated by his #f 
goodness, his knowledge, his wealth, or his reputa- 
tion ; rather he was humbled by them. The more fi 
he had, the more he was under obligation to serve. i 
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o serve he must bend down to the level of the 
Lowliest. 

The sense of stewardship is a great awakener 
pf power. There was no power in Moses while he 
hought of his slow and stuttering tongue and for- 
ot the entrusted message. But when he thought 
pf the entrusted message and put his tongue, such 
s it was, at God’s disposition, and tried to deliver 
the message of Israel’s release, Moses emerged 
rom weakness into power, and became a force 
yhat Pharaoh and the world could not push aside. 
“aul Revere, feeling that he was charged by 
seneral Warren with a truth that must be told for 
ae welfare of others, made his midnight ride and 
arned Concord and Lexington of the approach of 
he enemy, the sense of stewardship putting bravery 
end energy into the rider. All life takes on a new 
F-gnificance as soon as we realize that whatever we 
save 1s Ours as a trust. Our temperament is then 
he special one that God designs should be used 
tor a blessing to others. Our place is the place we 
fre to administer for the welfare of others. Our 
ocial recognition is given us to be a means of 
plessing lives. Even our poverty is particularly 
-ssigned us to be a field of Christian beneficence. 

_ 3. A third source of power in the original eleven 
Was their perfect trust in their Leader. They 
cept Him at the head of all their thoughts and 
ideals. He seemed to be burnt upon their vision, 
‘0 be engraved upon their heart. To talk of truth 
was to talk of Christ ; to talk of conduct was to 
i Ik of Christ ; to talk of the future was to talk of 
Christ’s glorious and complete victory. In their 
mmost being they believed that His cause would 
fonquer. They likewise believed that He would 
lways help His workers, would advance His 
hosts, would ride triumphantly through difficulties, 
ind would receive His followers to His own rest. 

| The effect of this trust on them was ‘to give 
them heartiness in their work and make them 
neeasingly persistent in their efforts. They 
xpected difficulty, and they purposed to force 
jneir way through it. They looked on disappoint- 
ent as only a temporary delay and as an incite- 
ent to new methods and new efforts. They 
ccepted suffering as part of so worthy a struggle as 
e one they were engaged in. And so they were 
jontent; they were even glad. They never let 
ne syllable of discouragement pass their lips, nor 


id they let one ripple of murmuring run through | 
neir souls. They could not be cast down; they | 


looked for victory always and everywhere, and if it 
did not come to-day, it would come to-morrow.! 


Wirginiius Puerisque. 
AUGUST. 


Gathering Lavender. 


‘Remember therefore how thou hast received . . . and 
keep it.’—Rev 33. 

Most of you have holidays just now and are 
having a glorious time. You feel so happy that 
you keep counting how many of the precious weeks 
are still to run. And somehow you imagine that 
everybody else is on holiday as well as yourself. 
When you tramp along the country roads, you of 
course meet farm carts, and their drivers always 
seem to be whistling. Holidays are in the air. 


When men walk slowly by their carts, 
And women line along the hay, 

I sing to them to let them know 
The tramp is on his way. 


I hear the linnet in the hedge; 
The chaffinch sings what I would say ; 
Oh, leave your work, my friend, and we 
Will tramp a summer’s day.? 


By the end of your holidays I hope you will have 
become as brown as berries, and strong for your 
winter’s work. God has made this world a happy 
place for boys and girls. In August it seems just 
a great place to play in: you fish, you scamper 
through the woods, you gather wild fruit and eat 
it. It seems as if everything were put there just 
for your enjoyment. 

But there are happy people in the world who live 
very quiet lives indeed. ‘They generally have their 
homes off the public road. I remember being 
taken to see two old ladies who lived.in a very 
pretty little cottage surrounded by a garden. The 
house was in perfect order; there were linen covers 
on the parlour chairs, everything was in its place ; 
it was not a house where one could have a romp. 
But what remains in my memory most distinctly 
is a perfume that seemed to pervade the whole 
place. When I came out I felt that even my 
clothes had caught it. 


17. G. K. McClure. 
2]. Learmount, Zhirty Chats with Young Folk, 94. 
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Two or three years later, I happened to be back 
again. It was the month of August. One of the 
old ladies was out in the garden, and her sister 
explained that she had gone to gather lavender. 
‘We must take the good out of the summer days 
when we have them,’ she said. She had no time 
to say more: her sister came in witha small basket 
full of greyish-green flower spikes. What there 
was of flower was pale blue. She explained to 
me that the spikes would be hung up in the 
kitchen till quite dry and brittle. Then they were 
rolled with a rolling-pin, and put into little bags 
which were placed here and there through the house. 
These old ladies did not have a holiday, but they 
kept a summer perfume with them all the year. 

I do not suppose that many of you would think 
of gathering lavender. But you are old enough 
and wise enough to see some meaning in doing it. 
You know why your school companion was taken 
away to the seaside after his illness: it was that he 
might be made strong so that he should be able 
for his school work. And I have to confess the 
perfume in that little cottage meant more than a 
mere pleasant scent. There was an atmosphere of 
gentleness, peace, and contentment. The words of 
the text say, ‘Remember therefore how thou hast 
received ... and keep it.’ The two old ladies 
did that. Can’t you boys and girls take something 
from your August holidays to remember and keep. 
You can take what you feel when you are out 
enjoying the free air of heaven. Then you want 
to be true, straightforward, to play the game in 
life. When you go back to school, much will 
depend upon what you take from August. 

I have heard of a gentleman who had a garden 
in which there was nothing but sweet-scented 
leaves and flowers. He was blind, and the sense 
-of smell was the only one by which he could enjoy 
his garden. And if you take only what is good 
from your holiday, so will your companions feel 
the fragrance of goodness about you, and the 
school will be better of your presence. Remember 
you can get the greatest blessing of all in these 
summer days—the giver of your glorious holiday 
month as your best friend. 


The Great, Wide Sea. 
‘Yonder is the sea, great and wide.’—Ps 104”. 


Some people think that the writer of this Psalm 
was sitting on the slopes of Mount Lebanon when 


he composed it. He was speaking about all the|l , 
wonderful things God had made, and then his eye kr 
lighted on the scene in front of him. Away inj}, 
the distance, as far as the eye could see, stretched}, 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean. And so the 
Psalmist made a little word picture of what he saw.#, 
‘Yonder is the sea,’ he said, ‘ great and wide,’ andft., 
then he described the ships that were sailing on itf 
and the great whales that were sporting in it. a 
Now I want you to do just what that PsalmistM, 
did. I,want you to make a little picture of thef., 
great, wide sea. Perhaps some of you will sayg q 
you can’t draw or paint. But that doesn’t matter. I, 
The picture I want you to make is in your mindy, 
I want you to imagine that you and I are standing q 
on the seashore with the little waves lapping ail) 
our feet, and we shall listen to the message theyff 
whisper to us to-day. : 
1. And, first, I think the sea whispers, ‘J am ag 
wonderful mirror. On my bosom JI reflect the! 
colours of the sky. When it is dark and stormy, 
so am I; when it is cold and grey, I also am coldm 
and grey; when it is blue, my surface is like abe 
sapphire. When the sun blazes forth, I sparkle 
like a diamond; when the moon shines, I carry aj 
beautiful lane of light.’ 4 
I think there are boys and girls who are like the i 
sea. They reflect the thing nearest them. If theylf 1 
are with good people, they are good; if they are} 
with bad people, they are bad; if their friends are) 
foolish, they are foolish too. a 
‘ Will you try to remember two things, dear} 
children ?* : 
First, the sea reflects what is above it. It is alt. 
mirror of the sky. Ifyou must copy somebody. 
copy somebody good, copy the highest, copy Jesus 
whom God sent to be our Pattern of all that is pure. q 
and beautiful, and good. Sometimes the sea reflects 
what is*beneath it—the rocks and the sand ane ‘ 
the mud, but that is only in the shallow parts. tt 
is generally the people who have not much depth} 
who reflect the things beneath them, the things that | 
are foolish and unworthy. 
And the other thing I want you to remember is i 
that the sea has @ colour of its own. It is only th i 
surface that reflects. If you go out in a smal, * 
boat you will notice that the sea’s own colour is a } 
beautiful, cool green. God has given us each ou) 
own colour too. He has made you just you ands 
nobody else, and He wants you to be just van 
and nobody else. Learn everything that is wise ance 
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10ble from your friends and your books and your 
surroundings; but don’t forget that you have a 
lace to fill that nobody else can fill, and that you 
an fill it best by being just yourself. 

2 And, second, the sea whispers, ‘Z am very 
trong. ‘To-day I break in ripples at your feet, but 
O-morrow I may dash ships to matchwood and toss 
sreat boulders as though they were pebbles.’ Yes, 
he sea is very strong, but God is stronger. The 
"inds and the waves must obey His voice, and 
vhen he says, ‘ Peace, be still,’ their raging ceases. 
When I stand by the seashore and hear the boom 
# the breakers, when I watch the great green 
yillows roll in, curl over, and dash in helpless fury 
pon the rocks, I always think of two verses in one 
¥ the old Scotch psalms I learned when I was 
ast about as big as some of you are: 


The fioods, O Lord, have lifted up, 
They lifted up their voice ; 

The floods have lifted up their waves, 
And made a mighty noise. 

But yet the Lord, that is on high, 
Is more of might by far 

Than noise of many waters is, 
Or great sea-billows are. 


God can still the raging of the great seas, and 
ie can still, too, the storms in our hearts. When 
we are filled with angry passions He can say, 
Peace, be still.’ Will you let God lay His gentle 
1and on you and take away all your angry, spiteful, 
ingenerous feelings ? 

3. Once more, the sea whispers, ‘ Zam very great. 
[am very wide, I am so much bigger than the 
and, that if you were to divide the world into 
even parts I should occupy five of them, and the 
and but two. And I am very deep. In some 
laces I am five or six miles deep, and if you 
unk the highest mountain in the world into these 
lepths I should cover it by half a mile.’ 

Yes, the sea is very wide and very deep, but not 
vider than God’s mercy, not deeper than His 
ove. That love is like a great ocean surrounding 
is and overwhelming us. We can never get 
eyond it or above it. It is grander, and more 
ender, and more compassionate than we can ever 
hink or dream. Some day, on the other side of 
he great ocean we must all cross at last, we shall 
ee God’s love in all its breadth, and length, and 
eight, and depth. But we can ask Him now to 
pen our eyes so that we may behold a little of that 


love, to touch our hearts so that we may give 
Him in return our entire love and devotion. 


The Chrysoprase. 


‘The tenth, chrysoprase.’—Rev 21, 


In most lists of gems for the month the 
sardonyx is the stone for August. You remember 
we spoke of it away back in January when we were 
talking of the onyx. I told you then that the 
sardonyx was the red and white onyx, and as we 
said nearly all there is to say about the onyx in 
January, I. think we had better choose a stone of 
our own for August. What do you say to one of 
those with a queer name—the chrysoprase? 

That is a stone we rarely hear of, but it is a very 
pretty stone all the same. It is what is known as 
semi-precious, that is to say, it is not found in the 
first list of precious stones. That list, by the way, 
is a very small one. It includes only five gems— 
the diamond, the emerald, the ruby, the sapphire, 
and the pearl. And some people want to keep 
out the pearl! 

Chrysoprase sounds strange to our ears, but those 
of you who are learning Greek will know that it is 
a word made out of two Greek words chryso and 
prasos, the first of which means ‘golden’ and the 
second ‘leek.’ Golden leek !—that describes the 
chrysoprase to perfection—for it is a leek-green 
stone, one variety of which is golden-green, and the 
other pale apple-green. It is rather a brittle stone 
and apt to splinter, so the lapidaries or gem-cutters 
have to be specially careful in cutting it ; but it has 
one advantage over some other stones, it does not 
lose or change its colour in artificial light. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century 
the chrysoprase became very fashionable. The 
reason for this was that Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, who conquered Silesia in 1745, took a 
fancy to the stone, which was found in quantities 
in Silesia. He had two famous tables made of 
it and used it largely for mosaic work. And, of 
course, because it was the favourite of a king it 
became a favourite of many people. 

There is one story about the chrysoprase which 
I particularly want to tell you to-day. It is this. 
Many many years ago, so the legend runs, there was 
a certain good and beautiful Princess of Roumania 
called the Princess Trina. She was greatly be- 
loved by her subjects, for she loved them and 
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cared for them in endless ways. But alas! one 
year a famine arose in the land. The people had 
to buy bread from other countries, and the prices 
rose higher and higher till their money was gone, 
and they were in danger of starving. All this time 
the Princess Trina had been selling her jewels and 
giving the money to the famishing people, but she 
too had come to the end of her possessions, or 
almost the end. She had only one jewel left—a 
little golden lizard with chrysoprase eyes which her 
mother had given to her on her wedding-day. A 
wizard, or wise man, had once told the Princess 
that on no account must she part with it, because 
it would one day bring her help and untold 
wealth, and also because whoever wore a chryso- 
prase would be able in time of great distress to 
understand the language of animals. 

Now the Princess Trina was very unwilling 
to part with this jewel, but she was still more 
unwilling to see her people suffer and hear their 
children crying for food; so she was kneeling one 
evening by her window weeping and praying and 
making up her mind to sell her golden lizard with 
the chrysoprase eyes, when in popped a real live 
little lizard at the window. It looked up at the 
Princess and then it spoke in lizard language and, 
to her astonishment, the Princess understood. 
This is what it said, ‘Do not despair, O Princess! 
Help shall arise for thee out of a river. Only 
seek.’ 

The Princess felt tremendously cheered, so she 
dried her eyes, and put on her cloak, and went out 
to look for the river. She searched one after 
another of the rivers of Roumania till her feet were 
weary and her eyes were aching and her heart was 
nearly in despair—nearly but not quite, for when- 
ever she felt specially discouraged she repeated to 
herself the lizard’s message and began to search 
again. At last she came to the rocky bed of a 
beautiful stream, the Riul Doamnei, and there she 
discovered the promised help, for she found in the 
river bed, a vast treasure of chrysoprase the same 


as her golden lizard’s eyes. She had it mined 
and sold it, and the money bought bread for hei} 
hungry people, and they were fed till the days olf 
famine were ended. And in proof of this story 
they say that the waters of the Riul Doamnei arej 
leek-green to this day. 
Well, that may be only a legend, but there is aj)” 
great deal of truth in it too. And I want you 
to remember the story when you think of thej 
chrysoprase, for the message of the chrysoprase 
seems to me to be the message of the little lizard if 
‘Never despair! Hope, and go on bravely !’ 
Now, boys and girls, there is not much need fo 
me to preach to you and tell you to hope. When 
you are young, to hope is the easiest thing in thejf! 
world. No! what I ask you to do is to preach@ 
hope to me and to every other grown-up personi 
you meet, especially when we look sad or weary 
or discouraged. There are heaps of despairing fii 
persons in the world. ‘They are finding life very} 
dark and dreary because for them there is no 
hope, and hope is one of the foundation stones of 
life as the chrysoprase was one of the foundation} 
stones of the New Jerusalem. Now, you young{f) 
people have so much hope in your hearts that you}i 
are simply bubbling over with it, you have enough#. 
for your own use and plenty to spare. I want® 
you to give of your plenty to others who need it! 
badly. Just keep looking around, and if you see‘: 
anybody in want of a little hope give them soma 
of yours on the spot. 
I need got tell you exactly how you are to do it. 
First, because there are about a thousand ways‘\ 
you can do it; second, because I want you to find #i) 
out these ways yourself; third, because the ways 
you find out will be better than any way of which! 
I could tell you. Just say to yourself in the 
morning, ‘I’m going to beachrysoprase, Before! 
night I’m going, if I can, to bring a little cheer* 
and hope to somebody,’ Say that to yourselves,’ 
boys and girls, say it and ¢vuly mean it, and I’ve 
not the slightest doubt but you'll do it. | 
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The DroBlem of the Eristence of Moral Coil, 


By THE Rey. F. R. Tennant, D.D., Lecrurer on THEOLOGY AND FELLOW oF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


IN a previous article I endeavoured to show that 
the problem of suffering or of physical evil does 
not present insuperable difficulties to Christian or 
theistic belief, because in our developing world all 
things, which hang together as one whole, work 
together for good, ze. for the establishing and 
perfecting of man’s moral status; and that the 
actuality of physical evil is a logically necessary 
concomitant of an ordered evolutionary world. 
And in passing now to the further problem of 
moral evil, a similar mode of argument will be 


iollowed. But whereas in dealing with physical’ 


evil our main presupposition was the necessity of 
nature’s uniformity, when we come to reckon with 
the existence of moral evil our chief presupposition 
is the necessity, for a moral order, of human 
freedom. 

It was remarked that indictments of the world 
as productive of pain always proceeded from the 
hedonistic standpoint, and otherwise could have 
no point ; and we have now to observe that in so far 
as those indictments are dictated by concern for 
the moral evil of the world, they proceed from a 
similar fallacious assumption, namely, that the best 
possible world would be one in which there was no 
room for freedom and the choice of moral evil. 
Both kinds 6f objection overlook the fact that the 
best world must be a moral order, not a paradise 
of unalloyed animal contentment. And if uni- 
formity, with its involved productiveness of 
suffering, be a sive gua mon for any theatre of 
intelligent life, so now it must be emphasized that 
freedom, and therefore the possibility of moral 
evil, is a sine gua non for a realm of morality. For 
this, strange to say, is often overlooked. Huxley, 
for instance, tells us (Collected Essays, i. 192) that 
if a higher Power would undertake to make him 
always do right on condition of ‘being turned into 
1 sort of clock,’ he would close with the offer ; the 
only freedom he cared about was the freedom to 
Jo right, while freedom to do wrong he would 
sladly part with on the cheapest terms. But of 
sourse the ‘freedom’ of a clock is rigid necessity, 
nd has no connexion with morality. Similarly 
Dr. McTaggart (Some Dogmas of Religion, p. 165) 


remarks: ‘If God had to choose between making 
our wills undetermined and making them good, I 
should have thought He would have done well to 
make them good.’ But, again, such ‘goodness’ 


‘has nothing to do with morality, unless the correct 


time-keeping of a ‘good’ clock, such as Huxley 
would have liked to resemble, be moral conduct. 
Without needing to attempt a definition of freedom, 
we can distinguish between the behaviour of an 
automaton or a puppet, even if sentient, and a 
man who pursues ends of his own; and it is to 
beings of the latter class alone that*we apply the 
category ‘moral.’ 

The best possible world, we have said, must be 
a moral order because moral character is the best 
finite thing that we can conceive; and we now see 
that morality implies self-determination or freedom. 
Without the possibility of choice between incen- 
tives to actions of different moral worth, without 
opportunity to choose evil in the presence of a 
possible alternative choice of good, moral conduct 
is precluded. The really good world, then, as 
distinguished from the merely pleasant, implies the 
existence of moral agents with their freedom to 
sin ; the crown of creation cannot be the puppet 
or the automaton. A world from which all possi- 
bility of sin were excluded, would not be a moral 
order at all. The crown of creation must be a 
creator as well as a creature. So God stands ‘a 
hand-breadth off,’ as it were, to give His creature 
scope to grow and act; and again the Divine 
motive is love. We are made _ fellow-workers 
together with God in the realization of His purpose. 
For the actual evil introduced into the world, 
man’s will and not God’s will is directly respons- 
ible. Man’s sin is not God’s act. No doubt 
God’s foresight contemplated the possibility of 
human sin, and He is responsible for that possi- 
bility. But He is not the author of our moral 
evil ; conceivably there might have been none. But 
even if, as some would argue, He, as the cause of 
us who cause evil, is its ultimate cause, we need 
not be perturbed; because the highest good which 
He directly wills could not be had without per- 
mitting such evil as is necessarily incidental to its 
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attainment. The freedom which is the condition 
of ‘the glorious liberty of the children of God’ is | 
at the same time man’s burden because of its | 
outcome; but we cannot have the one aspect | 
without the other, any more than, as we saw when 
discussing pain, we can have reason without tears. 
There is neither too much necessity in nature nor © 
too much freedom in humanity to allow of the 
world being good; all there is of each is essential 
to the world’s moral value. 

But if the possibility and even the actuality of 
moral evil be thus no disproof of the goodness of 
God, but rather evinces the fact that God at all | 
costs seeks our highest good, it has also been 
objected that it is incompatible with His almighti- 
ness. We shall have an opportunity later to 
discuss the meaning of omnipotence as an attribute 


consider it in so far as is necessary to deal with the | 
common suggestion that an omnipotent God could 
at least intervene to protect us from the severer 
forms of temptation and so prevent our most 
miserable and hurtful acts of sin. Such promiscu- 
ous resort to miracle would not only convert the 
order of the world into an unintelligible chaos ; it 
would also destroy the very freedom which is the 
essence of a moral order. Appeals of this kind to 
omnipotence are really demands for Divine self- 
contradictoriness. Were we safeguarded at every _ 
turn so as to be immune from temptation to do | 
wrong, objective rightness or correctness of 
behaviour might certainly be ensured; but only at 
the cost of all moral worth. It is not so that we 
can acquire moral strength or moral character. 
For character is made, not born; and any coercion 
or confining of the moral agent is so far to exclude 
him from the conditions that alone make for 
moral betterment. Doubtless such promiscuous 
intervention in human affairs as we have been 
considering would spare mankind much misery, 
and God is not to be conceived as indifferent to 
human suffering. Nay, we must believe that in so | 
far as He can do so without cancelling the very | 
conditions of the realization of His world-purpose, 
the moral order as a whole, God works to overcome 
the moral evil of mankind. But any sparing of 
men the consequences of their wickedness, or even 
preventing that wickedness by the suppression of 
their temptations, would mean surrender of the ideal 
which the world embodies and the purpose towards 


from unhappiness conflict, as often they necessarily 


_ contented life of the brutes, on the one hand, and} im 


_ failures towards perfection, on the other hand, men # 
of God; buf in the present connexion we may | 


_ good condemn any kind of life that is incapable of J 


| At least we do so if allowed to entertain the belief i 
| that moral evil, while not superfluous to a moral @) 
realm while in the making, is not supreme, or’! 


| far striven to prove, that the possibility of moral ® 
| evil is a logical necessity and its actuality is due 
_ to man’s freedom; he must further be able to 


which it tends. When morality and freedom 


must, morality must be achieved at the expense of }} 
happiness, and not vice versa. A world in leading- 
strings, as one of our philosophers has remarked, 
may realize az ideal, but can have zo ideal that is 
truly its own, no moral ideal. 

But, for us, the moral ideal which is at the same jp 
time our own and God’s for us, expresses the very @ 
nature of God; and if the ideal be good, the #” 
conditions on which alone it can be realized must } 
also be instrumentally good. So much our intelli- 1%" 
gence tells us; and our hearts acquiesce. Con- 
fronted with the choice between the innocent and # 


the life of a being who can ‘look before and after,’ @ 
the life of moral endeavour and advance through 


certainly rejoice that the dignity of the moral & 
status is their prerogative. Even the wicked & 
recognize the supremacy of moral ideals, while the 


satisfying the soul’s nobler needs as unworthy of }} 
them even as they now are. We accept ‘the # 
chance of the prize of learning love,’ and recognize 
that the attainment of character is worth the cost. fi) 


necessarily destined to become supreme. | 

As to the latter of these conditions something #)! 
now needs to be said. If moral evil were known | 
to us to be ultimately insuperable, to be purely and @ 
absolutely evil in that it ministered to nothing but # 
further evil and was never subservient to the 
good; then, though the world might be a moral 
order, it would be a mockery of man’s aspirations 
rather than a good world. Hence the theist is‘ 
required to do more than prove, as we have so- 


meet the objection that human freedom and the ’ 
divine self-consistency to which we have appealed ‘6 
as against arbitrary ‘omnipotence,’ imply that § 
possibly sin may abound more and more, or that # 
human freedom be destined for ever to thwart 
God’s purpose. 
Looked at in the abstract, freedom and con- # 
tingency, as contrasted with coercion and necessity, 
certainly imply the theoretical possibility that the § 
good will never be realized. But a naked possi- 
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bility, as Leibniz said, is nothing. ‘As a matter of 
fact, the history of free humanity has so far been a 
history, on the whole, of moral progress. Truly 
we are not entitled to generalize from this fragment 
of the race’s experience to the indefinitely long 
‘future. But there are certain qualities intrinsic to 
goodness and evil respectively which afford ground 
for reasonable belief that in the long-run evil is 
self-destructive and that therefore the world will 
continually improve. Continually, but not neces- 
sarily continuously. There have been, and doubt- 
less will be, grave set-backs such as that which 
drove the world aghast a few years 4go, when the 
_profoundest immorality disclosed itself as having 
Possessed one of the most civilized nations of 
mankind. The faith of Christians in the coming 
of the kingdom of Heaven on earth was disturbed ; 


» hp 


and men found it hard to acquiesce in the so slow 
grinding of the mills of God. But if we con- 
template long vistas of time we can hope that. 
progress will maintain itself and perhaps proceed 
in future ages with increased speed ; for the gains 
of self-conserving moral goodness over unstable 
and self-disrupting wickedness would seem to be 
cumulative. We need not appeal therefore to 
God’s power to subdue all things to Himself, even 
if we interpret that power in terms of love or 
fuller self-revelation ; though doubtless this may be 
taken into account in establishing our hope that 
evil is not destined to become supreme. And if 
this hope be trustworthy, the existence of moral 
evil in a developing moral order would not seem, 
any more than the existence of physical evil, to 
present an insuperable obstacle to religious faith. 


Contributions and Comments. 


Two Motes on he Rets of the 
Upostfes. 


A. iii. 16.—Professor Torrey’s recent study on the 
Composition and Date of Acts (1916) has much in 
it that is helpful towards the restoration of the 
Aramaic background to Ac1 to 15. There are as 
well in it other points which will raise almost the 
Same degree of criticism as that which should be 
raised over his view of the Codex Bezae (p. 4o. 1). 
Such a point is in his interpretation of Ac 31° 
The question raised concerns the repeated phrase 
in that verse, ‘his name’: xai éri rH miore Tod 
évéparos abrod rovrov ov Gewpetre Kal didare éarep- 
gooey 75 byoua adtod xrA.—z.e, ‘and by faith in his 
name to this man whom ye see and know his 
name hath given strength.’ Recent textual critics, 
like Preuschen, want to excise the second occur- 
rence of the phrase ; recent translators, like Moffatt, 
drop it; and recent Aramaists, like Torrey, offer 
an Fe suaic original which smooths away the 
possibility of what oe calls ‘an outcropping bit of 
popular superstition.’ His Aramaic turns into 
English as: ‘And by faith in his name he hath 
made strong this one whom ye see and know.’ 
But is there need to deny the second phrase? 
And if it is denied, is it not done in the interest of 
modern sensitiveness rather than in the interest of 


early simplicity ? It is to be recalled that so early 
a writer as Irenzeus would have preserved the 
second occurrence of the phrase. In his valuable 
little treatise the Demonstration of Apostolical 
Preaching,! 96-97, is the following passage: ‘The 
(name) is that of God, that is of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, which the demons themselves obey, 
as well as evil spirits and all inimical forces, by the 
invocation of the name of Jesus Christ, crucified 
under Pontius Pilate.’ This statement of the 
Bishop of Lyons comes after his citation of Jl 2* 
and Ac 4!2, Again, Justin Martyr, who is another 
inheritor of first-century exegesis, says in Afol. il. vi, 
6: ‘We Christians adjure them (the demoniacs) 
in the name of Jesus Christ, crucified under 
Pontius Pilate.’ It is not Folklore that is in the 
Acts or in the second-century writers. Nor is the 
problem here of this sort that a pristine declaration 
in the terms of Faith has become stained with 
second-century Magic. If in these late days the 
meanings of Jesus Christ have not yet been found, 
it ought not to be a matter for surprise that the 


1 Barthoulot, the Armenian scholar who has died recently, 
was the first to point out that the close of c. 96 and the opening 
sentence of c. 97 were to be joined together if sense was to 
be made of Irenzeus’s statements, see Démonstration de 
la Prédication Apostoligue, 1917, 427. 5. In this piace also 
Professor Tixeront draws attention to the same Justin 
passage that is used above. 
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first century should’ begin with the alphabet of 
ideas and expression. 

B. viii. 10.—The appellatives of Simon Magus 
form a second problem—oirdés éorw 7 Svvapus Tov 
@cod 7 Kadovpévn peyddn, ‘this (man) is the power 
of God which is called great.’ Professor Torrey’s 
treatment of this matter consists: (1) In a rapid 
review of some opinions held upon it; (2) in 
making the zod @cod to be the main difficulty ; (3) 
in offering an/ Aramaic equivalent for a Greek 
rendering which should meet his solution of this 
second point. 

It is known that some versions and Greek 
manuscripts omit the word ‘called.’ There are 
modern editors who would cut it out; and they 
give no reason why it should be found in any 
manuscript. Then, if it stands, it is plain that 
the words ‘great’ and ‘power’ cannot be read 
together. For though the Gnostic concept which 
arises has its parallels in the ritual texts of Gnosti- 
cism, yet it is an unlikely collocation in a pre- 
Gnostic text. Whether then Simon’s Samaria is 
thought of, or the context of ideas in the Acts is in 
view, it is anachronous to find Gnostic notes in 
the appellatives. So far Professor Torrey agrees. 
He would, however, come to a final conclusion 
which makes Luke, who translates the narrative 
from Aramaic into Greek, commit the error of 
joining the two words ‘ power’ and ‘great’ because 
of the influence of ‘his own monotheism.’ Thus 
for him the problem is in the phrase rod @eod. 

The Aramaic original is then reset and issues in 
Greek as: avry (otros is also possible) eoriy % 
dvvapis ToD Oeod Tod kaovpevov péyadov, ‘This is 
the power of the God who is called Great.’ That 
rendering, according to the emender, ‘is beyond 
question the rendering by all that we know of the 
situation.’ Torrey finds his parallels, for instance, 
in Dn 2*, 6 @eds 6 Méyas ; or Bel and the Dragon, 
41, Méyas éori kvpios 6 @€os; or Ac 161, rod ipic- 
Tov Meov. 

Are not the appellatives in the Acts to be 
understood otherwise? Can they be understood, 
for example, apart from the beautiful story of the 
Helen of Troy,! who was found in Tyre? The 
Simonians, to whom this tale was an authentic 
word from their founder, were perhaps in some 
degree gnosticized. But Simon’s Helen was his 
Sophia of God who played the sister réle to his 
Dynamis of God. His fantastic poetry rose in 
1 Trenzeus, Adv. Her. i. 24; cf. Burch, The Quest, 1919, 508 ff. 
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the Galilean hills—a romantic variation on thes” 
first Christians’ attempts to spell out the meanings ii” 
of Jesus in terms from the Wisdom Books, and 
especially from that most ancient exegetical source, ® 
Pr 9, The second appellative, ‘Great,’ is still im #})’ 
need of a fresh reading, if what has been found for # * 
the first is to remain. The second appellative is} 
not then adjectival to the first; it is another and 
complementary title. Among the Canons of the; 
Council of Laodicea,? there is one which gives # 
direction that if the ‘Phrygians’ return from their § 
heresy they must be proved with the most exact # 
care, even if ‘they are their supposed clergy (ev @iil 
kAjp), and are called ‘greatest’ («i Kai péyioroe F 
héyowro). Simon could be in no sense a cleric. jp 
But he was the unique leader, and ‘Great’ was his | 
name. ‘Thus his first title, ‘the Power of God,’ is #y 
his divine or theophoric name; whilst his second 
title, ‘Great,’ is his religious or society name. | q 
The fault in the Greek appears to rise from an { 

early harmonizing effort which turned the simple ° 
word Méyas into the grammatically related word #» 
4 peyadn.  Pre-Gnosticism and pre-Montanism 
sprang from the same source, though they followed #§, 
different channels down the parent hillside. So jf, 
Montanus’s Maximilla could bear the same jf 
Dynamis,? his Christ be ideally and femininely #, 
Sophia, and himself be the embodiment of the 

curative or instrumental phase of the Sophia.* 4 
Simon’s movement is a not less striking practical — 
comment on the presence of a feminine element in 
the first endeavours to express who and what Jesus — 
Christ was.” VACHER BURCH. 


Birmingham. 


Dr. Fields Of. Cestament 
Revision Notes. 


TRANSCRIBED FROM THE AuUTHOR’s MS. By 
THE Rev. JOHN Henry Bury, B.D. 


Vi 


Leviticus 21, The primary signification of nn 

being merely a ‘gift’ (LXX ddpov, 32 times) or 

‘ offering,’ that particular use of it which is peculiar 

to the Levitical law seems to have acquired the 
* Hefele and Leclerq, Héstocre des Conciles, i. 2, 1000. 


3 Eusebius, Wzst. Heel. v. 17. 
4 #.e¢. Epiphanius, Pavan, xlviii. 11, 
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name of ‘meat offering’ from Coverdale down- 
wards, chiefly from its being commonly found in 
connexion with ‘drink offering.’ From this 
epithet we infer that it was something to be eaten, 
its composition being left to the accompanying 
description. There seems no objection to this, 
except that which arises from the vulgar error that 
‘meat’ is synonymous with ‘flesh’ or ‘butcher’s 
meat.’ In favour of retaining ‘meat offering,’ 
besides a long prescription, is the difficulty of 
finding a better word. ‘Meal offering’ has the 
advantage of similarity of sound to the ejected 
word ; but in attempting more than is necessary, 
namely, to indicate the principal ingredient of the 
mm, it mars the effect of its contrast with ‘ drink 
offering’ (e.g. Jl 21+); it also conveys an erroneous 
notion of that very ingredient, which was not 
‘meal’ (nop) but ‘fine flour’ (nob), Thus 
Solomon’s provision for a day is stated to be thirty 
measures of fine flour (nob) and sixty measures of 
meal (MDP). There is the same distinction between 
‘meal’ and ‘flour’ in English. ‘ Meal,’ according 
to the dictionaries, is ‘the substance of edible 
grain ground to fine particles, and not bolted or 
sifted.’ ‘Meal bread’ is the popular name for 
what is otherwise called ‘brown. bread.’ The 
Ancient Versions sometimes (Pesch. always) render 
nM by a word expressive of its composition, but 
the fineness of the flour is rightly indicated by such 
words as ceuidadxzs, simila or similago, and Sooo. 

Leviticus 152. Comparing v.? and v.!%, it is 
clear that the subject of 3 is the patient himself, 
not (as in y.®°) his issue, though Gesenius would so 
construe v.2, si fluerit fluxus ex pudentis efus. 
With respect to init, though the Massorah and 
A.V. separate it from 3}, v.%8 is strongly in favour of 
joining the two, which in Greek would be eav 7 
féwv 7H poe adrod, and in English is sufficiently 
expressed by ‘hath a running issue.’ 

Leviticus 168. The renderings of the LXX in 
the four places where Panty occurs are—(r1) v.°, 
76 déroropmate ; (2) v.10, (6 «A1jpos) TOU deromopatov 2 
(3) tid., (bore droorethau abrov) eis THY GroTopATY 
(kat ddijoe, aitov eis THY epnuov) ; where the words 
kat adryoer aitév are not in the Hebrew, nor in 
Syro-hex. apud Bar-Heb., and seem to be explana- 
tory of cis rv droroparyy, in dimisstonem ; (4) vi, 

(kat 6 eéarroatéAAwv TOV xipapov) Tov OvecTadevov 
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eis deowy, 1.2. segregatum in dimissionem, the words 
Tov duectaApévov eis deow being the rendering of 
Sretye alone. On a comparison of these four 


places, it appears that érorour} and ddeois are 
synonymous, and that the epithet 6 daoropaios is 
applied to che goat itself, not in the sense of aver- 
runcus, nor yet of abominandus (though according 
to the analogy of dmorpdaos both these senses are 
legitimate), but simply for 6 dzomeumdpevos, as St. 
Cyril and Theodoret understood it, and probably 
St. Jerome, who took his caper emissarius from it ; 
also the Syro-hex. (v.8) as preserved by Bar-Heb. 
Though ‘the scapegoat’ should be rejected—and 
‘Azazel’ substituted for it—as the rendering of 
ONT, it might be retained in the heading, and 
continue to be used, in both its technical and its 
popular sense, as a convenient and appropriate 
name (though not scriptural) for the second, or 
live, goat. [‘To revise the headings of chapters’ 
was one of the General Principles laid down by 
the Committee of Convocation, and Dr. Field 
frequently made suggestions for their improvement. 
The Revisers, however, thought it advisable to 
omit them altogether, ‘as involving questions 
which belong rather to the province of the com- 
mentator than to that of the translator.’ 


Leviticus 18!8, Retain A.V. text, but cancel 
margin, putting in its place ‘Or, to be a rival to 
her.’ See my letter to the Bishop of Ely {Harold 
Browne], 1870. [The letter referred to reads as 
follows: ‘I read in a late debate in the House of 
Lords your criticism on Ly 1818, in which you say 
that the Hebrew phrases “‘a woman to her sister” 
and “‘a man to his -brother” should zzvariably be 
translated ‘‘one to another.” Now I think you 
will find, on further investigation, that there is a 
peculiarity in the usage of these well-known idioms, 
which is zo¢ found in the above text: namely, that 
they are always extra constructionem, or might be 
included in a parenthesis; so that ws or NWN in 
such cases neither governs the verb nor is governed 
by it. In the common example WONTON WIN TON, 
the construction is: ‘And they said (namely) 
each (said) to his brother.” I do not say that 
wis 9X) would not be a good construction ; and 
indeed I have found one or two instances of this 
construction with 3ny) for Ynx, but as a rule the 
verb is in the plural, ¢.g. Ex 11% However, I 
believe no example can be found of wN in such 
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cases being governed’ by the verb (as you propose 
in Lv 1818), nor do I see how it could gram- 
matically be so arranged. . . . You appeal to the 
margin, and the reporter makes you say that the 
marginal reading is ‘‘one to another”; but that 
reading is really “one” (in roman) “wife to 
another” (in italics): so that the Translators retain 
the word “wife” for nwx, and supply “one” de 


suo: it is in fact making nx do double duty.’] 


Leviticus 19%. Render: ‘they shall be 
scourged’; and let the margin read: ‘ Heb. there 
shall be an examination by scourging.’ Greeco- 


Ven. éracpds. Compare averalew, Ac 2274 9, 


Why the ‘the’? 


I was recently led by curiosity to look up Mt 618 
in perhaps a dozen of the leading English versions, 
from Wyclif down. The object of my quest was 
to note whether perchance some solitary translator 
might have turned aside from the beaten path to 
the extent of rendering the doxology to the Lord’s 
Prayer without the thrice repeated ‘the.’ No such 
bold deviation did I find. The unanimity seems 
to be complete. Even a ‘ Braid Scots’ translation 
which I happened upon has ‘the croon, and the 
micht, and the glorie’—agreeing with the English 
in the use of the article if in nothing else. Of 
course modern translations, such as the Twentieth 
Century and Moffatt’s, cannot be included in this 
imposing array of witnesses, Since they omit the 
doxology altogether—in conformity with the weight 
of evidence of the ancient manuscripts. The same 
is true of such of the old English versions as 
follow the Vulgate rather than the Greek manu- 
scripts of the Textus Receptus type; Jerome’s 
version does not have the doxology. In like 
manner practically all the commentators content 
themselves with noting that this ending to the 
prayer is not original, but probably came into use 
as part of an ancient liturgy. ; 

But the great mass of Christian people refuse to 
dismiss the doxology in this offhand way. What- 
ever its origin it supplies a suitable conclusion for 
the prayer, and there is no indication, that it will 
cease to be used as long as the prayer itself is in 
use. An inquiry as to whether the accepted 


English rendering satisfies all requirements is 
therefore pertinent. 
The Greek reading is dre cot éorw 4 Baovreta 
Kal % Svapus Kal 4 dd€a cis rods aidvas* dynv. Some 
manuscripts show variations, but not of such a | 
character as to require notice here. It seems clear 
that the rendering which this demands is, ‘ For to 


thee belong kingship and power and glory unto the jf 


ages; amen,’ or something very similar to that. 
Whether ‘for ever’ is permissible as a translation jf 
for eis tods aiévas is a mooted question which I 
shall pass by. 
ages’ is more literal and in every other respect as & 
good. ‘Kingship’ instead of ‘kingdom’ requiresa 
little more extended notice. 
used in the abstract as well as the concrete sense #& 
scarcely requires proof. Not a few examples may —§ 
be found in the N.T., though our familiar transla- ®. 
tions frequently obscure the point. Thus the we 
angel Gabriel, in foretelling to Mary the greatness | 
of the Son who was to be born to her, says kal ris 
A.V. and R.V. 
agree in rendering ‘and of his kingdom there shall 
be no end,’ but clearly the reference is neither to 
the geographical extent of his sovereignty nor to 
the endless continuance of the kingdom itself: it 
is his £¢mgshif—his position and authority as king 
—the permanence of whichis emphasized. There 
can be little doubt that the Baord«éa of the doxology 
—used with two other abstract nouns—has a 
similar sense. 

The way is now cleared for fixing attention on 


, 3 lal > + , 
Bactrelas atrotd otk extat TéXos. 


the main point, which is that the article with these § 


abstract nouns is not only superfluous but mis- 
leading in English, though quite in accordance 
with good usage in Greek. Every one who has 
read even a little in the Greek N.T. has become 
accustomed to meeting with 7 dA7jGea, 7 aiotis, 7 
dpoptia, etc., which require to be translated not 
‘the truth,’ ‘the faith,’ ‘the sin,’ but simply ‘truth,’ 
‘faith,’ and ‘sin.’ It is a matter of comparative 
grammar—a matter which may almost pass un- 
noticed when one reads the Greek as Greek, but 
which assumes no small importance when accurate 
translation is required. ‘The English does not 
use the article with abstract qualities unless they 
have been previously mentioned,’ is the way 
Robertson states the case (Grammar, p. 758). 
The Greek very often does use the article here, 


‘See further Lk 22%, Jn 1896, Ac 18, 1 Co 15%, 
Rev 17%, etc. 


Suffice it to say that ‘unto the ff 


That Bactrcia was — 
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though it would not be correct to say that it is 
required. French and German usage, it may be 
remarked, agrees with the Greek. 

It is hard to see on what possible ground the 
use of the article in the English translation of the 
doxology can be justified. However the doxology 
originated, both Greek usage and general prob- 
ability show clearly that it was intended simply as 
an ascription of sovereignty, power, and glory to 
God. But when we say ¢ze kingdom, ¢ze power, 
and ¢#e glory, the mind is straightway started on a 
fruitless quest. What kingdom, what particular 
power and glory are meant? There is no answer, 
and so the whole expression, which should be rich 
in a meaning readily understood, degenerates into 
a meaningless form of words—mechanically re- 
peated day by day. Doubtless there is a tendency 
for the use of the prayer as a whole to thus 
_ degenerate, but translation should not be such as 
to aid and abet this tendency.! 


FRANK EAKIN. 
Western Theological Seminary, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
see ae 


She Dating of the Septuagint. 


HERE we seem little advanced since the writer’s 
article, THE Expository Times, May 1902. Since 
then he has been gathering evidence to help to 
settle the all-important date of Dan. Few 
moderns have any inkling of the grave difficulties 
raised by the popular Maccabean date, 165 B.c. 
To these we can now substantially add, through an 
analysis of the vocabularies of the true LXX Dan. 
and its ‘additions,’ and a comparison with those of 
Tob., Wis., and Ecclus. There would be little 
awkwardness in placing LXX Dan. very soon after 
200 B.C., by which time it is probable all the 
‘Prophets’ of the O.T. Canon were rendered into 
Greek. Not till fourand a half centuries later was 
Dan. transferred to the Hagiographa. Lack of 
space forbids details, but, speaking roughly, there 
are in Dan. only 5 dz. Xey., none clearly late in 
type; the only seeming exception is éyxvKALos, 4°°, 
used of a circular letter or ‘encyclical.’ Of latish 


1Cp. the R.V. rendering of several of the doxologies in 
Rev. (¢.g. 441 512-8). It would seem that here, as in nota 
few other cases, the Revisers in their passion for accuracy 
overshot the mark. Why they should have used the article 
in these passages and omitted it in Rev 711 tol, etc,, is not 
easy to see. 


type are <idwAciov, ‘idol temple,’ found again in 
I Es (? 150 B.c.), and éAenpoovvy for ‘alms,’ found 
twice in Ecclus, 
evvodxos, KataXeaivw, and mpootayy have not as yet 
been found elsewhere B.c. None of them raise 
serious difficulty, and there is good reason for 
saying the first two might turn up in an early 
papyrus any day. 

But on the evidence of the apocryphal Dan., 
Song, Sus., and Bel, we would lay most stress. 
Their vocabulary is far from commonplace and 
seems earlier in type even than the Greek Dan. 
The data seem positively to forbid Driver’s con- 
fident but proofless placing of the three in the first 
century B.c. None of their 5 dz. Aey. are of late type,. 
and not a single other word is unvouched B.c., 
the 2 latest being céBacpa, ‘object of worship,’ re- 
curring twice in Wis., and éifavdrvos, Bel 30, found 
in Dion. Hal., 30 B.c. Svvaywyy is often used in Sus. 
in a narrower than O.T. usage, but, as a synagogue 
had actually been built in Egypt, ¢. 240 B.c., this 
is no proof of first-century date. In Sus. 6 kpices 
means ‘ judges,’ a unique use, but not late, for in the 
later Theodotion version it is of xpivdépmevor. More 
interesting still, va@@a occurs for the first time in 
the Song (next in Strabo, ¢ 30 B.c.). But zaphtha 
is certainly an Eastern word, picked up by some 
Greek who knew Persia’s oil wells, and therefore a 
hint of the pre-Egyptian origin of the Song. 

Now, can all this evidence be thrust aside as of 
no weight? Is it not a psychological and philo- 
logical impossibility to place the 3 childish 
‘additions,’ and still hold to Dan.’s Maccabean 
date? Some now incline to date Tob. before 
100 B.c. Its vocabulary forbids. Less than one- 
fourth bulkier than the ‘additions,’ it yet has 1o 
words not vouched for otherwise B.c., and 6 am 
dey. Dr. Margoliouth now puts Wis. back to B.c. 
200, but its vocabulary, more Hellenic, less 
Egyptian than any other LXX book, points us 
firmly later down, probably almost to the very 
Birth of Christ. It has 20 dm. Aey., 28 words. 
found before only in early poets, 9 words barely 
p.c., and no less than 27 not yet noted B.c, at all. 
Wis.’s lateness is confirmed by its use of those 
crucial, religious words dyéry and ovveidyors. 
Investigation of Ecclus., 132 B.C., is incomplete, 
but we can safely say it wears a far later aspect 
than either Dan. or its additions. 

J. B. JoHNsTON. 


Four words, évacraréw, dpxt- 


Falkirk. 
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WHAT GHEY SAW: 


Me. H. L. Massincuam says: ‘If anybody should 
ask why this age has forgotten Christ, the answer 
should be because it changes the wine of life into 
peppermint water.’ 


Mr. Massingham also says: ‘Hell, like heaven, 
has many mansions—some hovels, some jerry-built 
villas, some neo-Corinthian-Byzantine palaces of 
mart, some barracks, some factories, but they are 
all in the same metropolis.’ 


In David Barclay’s letter, written for the benefit 
of his daughters after their mother’s death, re- 
ferred to in the review of Dr. John Fothergill’s 
biography, there are these injunctions (we quote 
them from the condensed report of the biographer ; 
the words in inverted commas are Barclay’s own): 
‘Particularly, “‘prevent if possible my daughters 
from falling into the prevailing bad custom” of 
taking snuff; do not hire a servant that uses it. 
Cards were originally innocent, but are “now 
become the greatest vice of the age.” Let his 
daughters ‘‘not be ashamed of declaring in all 
companies that they despise them, and if this is 
done with spirit it will carry conviction, and they 
will gain admirers.”’ 

For to-day change ‘taking snuff’ into ‘smoking 
cigarettes.’ The ‘cards’ will stand as they are. 


NEW POETRY. 
Ronald Campbell Macfie. 


There is a poem which has been attributed to 
Shakespeare almost entirely from internal evidence. 
It is called ‘The Phoenix and the Turtle.’ . The 
internal evidence is the manipulation of words. 
It is believed that no one else was able to use the 
English language with the same mastery over its 
vocabulary. In our day the manipulator of words, 
the master of language, is Dr. Ronald Campbell 
Macfie. ‘There are ideas in his poems, plenty of 
them, and they are poetical ideas, but the master- 
ful thing is the expression of them. ‘The Quater- 
centenary Ode which he wrote for the University 
of Aberdeen could scarcely have been the marvel- 
lously impressive thing it is, if its author,had had 


(lous. 


only an ordinary command of language. 
perpetual surprise what words can do that lifts it 
clean out of the company of commemorative 


poems, even though such poems have been written B 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes and James Russell [f” 


Lowell. It was inevitable that the Ode should § 
come first in a new edition of Dr. Macfie’s poems. | 
Odes and Other Poems is the title (Murray ; 5s. net). 
But the poems are quite worthy of their place 
beside the Ode. 
‘The Isle of Song’: 


Wan Memories, with patient widow faces, 
Looked calmly backwards thro’ the withered 
years, 
And smiled to find, like dew, in distant places, 
Forgotten tears. 


And in a shadowy grove of cypress-trees, 

With ashes on their garments and their hair, 

I found a crowd of Sorrows on their knees 
Before Despair. 


Also, I saw a Dream with misty face, 

And heavy languid eyelids lily-white, 

Who made a mockery of Time and Space 
By day and night. 


And Hope I met, with eyes so blue and blind 

They could discern the fruit within the pod, 

And in the darkness of the world could find 
The Love of God. 


~” 


Queenie Scott-Hopper. 


Who will say after reading Without the Sanctuary, 
by Queenie Scott-Hopper (Mowbray; 1s. 6d. net), 
that the gift of ‘sacred’ poetry has departed? 
Every line is ‘sacred,’ and every line is true poetry. 
There is not a poem in the little charming collec- 
tion but could be quoted in evidence. Let us 
take 

CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. 


‘Somewhere in France’ it was—my Dear! my 
Dear! 

You kept your Yuletide of the yester-year. 

‘Somewhere in France’—and more I might not 
know, 

But wrote my message, trusted it to go 

By hands of them who, knowing more than I, 

Could speed it on, beneath the alien sky— 

Could smooth the way by which it went to find you, 

And would not fail the heart left here behind you! 


It is the Ji) 


Let us quote the poem entitled §), 
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Somewhere in Paradise—my Dear! my Dear! 

You keep your Yuletide as it comes this year. 

Somewhere in Paradise! No more I know; 

But, kneeling here, I bid my message go 

By hands of Him Who, keeping watch between, 

Can speed it on through far-off realms unseen, 

Can smooth the way by which it fares to find 
you, 

And will not fail the heart left here behind you! 


Edward Shillito. 


It is a sign of grace in a newspaper that it 
accepts a poem by the Rev. Edward Shillito, M.A. 
Not that any newspaper editor is likely to hesitate 
about the poetry. But every poem of Mr. Shillito’s 
nas the gospel in it. That is where the grace is 
seen. Yet Mr. Shillito’s poems are published in 
The Westminster Gazette, The Daily News, The 
Daily Chronicle, The Christian World, The 
Challenge, The Sphere, The Graphic, Scribner’s, 
The Observer, The Windsor, The Venture, The 
Treasury, The New Witness, and The Woman at 
Flome. We shall be content to quote one of them: 


THE PREACHER. 


Behind his faith they marched that Sabbath 
morn. 
Out from the valley of the shadow, brave 
With courage borrowed from his soul; the 
grave 
Restored its dead to faith; they saw where, born 
Anew, the boys would wait them; and forlorn 
No longer, they beheld God’s hands to save 
Outspread on every shore, ’neath every wave, 
And from that love the boys could not be torn 
By height or‘depth. But oh, that day he prayed 
With voices in him sobbing; gifts were won 
For others from his ruin’d shrine. For he 
Who led them back to God, in pity said, 
‘Last night, at midnight, news was brought, 
my son, 
The jewel of my life, had fallen. 
me.’ 


Pray for 


The title of the volume is /esws of the Scars 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. net). 


G. O. Warren. 


A true poet is Mrs. Fiske Warren of Harvard, 
who writes under the name of G. O. Warren. We 
need not hesitate to call Mrs. Warren a great poet. 
She is moreover a sacred poet. To prove our 
case we shall depart from our usual custom this 


time and quote two of the poems from her new 
book entitled Zhe Sword (Oxford: Blackwell; 6s. 
net). Let the first be: 


I DREW THE HEART FROM OUT MY BREAST. 


Beggared he crept unto my door, 

And there beneath the drifting moon 

I saw his ravaged, leprous face, 

His thorn-rent hands, his bloody shoon. 


‘This ts the end, he said,-‘and naught 
Ls left that even Christ could save ; 
This body spent and stained with sin 
LVot all the ocean’s brine can lave.’ 


I drew the heart from out my breast, 
I wrapped him in its yearning flame, 
Then from his spirit’s golden ore 

There fell away the dross, the shame. 


And with my tears I washed his feet, 
I bound white peace about his head, 
And knelt in loving awe to see 
His soul awake as from the dead. 


The wind whose song had slept, the trees, 
The dreaming willows by the shore, 
Brought back to him the voice of God 
He thought was dumb for evermore. 


The moon unfurled a silver sail 

Like ship on blessed errand bent, 
And bearing all his past away 

Slow o’er the night’s deep waters went. 


Take for the second: 


My Sou. LIVES NoT IN EAST oR West. 


My Soul lives not in East or West 
For when upon the Tree 

Christ turned Him to the hungry thief, 
He whispered too, to me. 


And I who write these words to-day 
Walked on the Mount with Him. 

I touched His garment blazing white 
While all the worlds grew dim. 


And now beneath my coat of silk, 
Thrilling within my side, 
Unhealing, deep and bittersweet 
His self-same wound I hide. 


John Oxenham. 

Mr. John Oxenham is without doubt the most 
popular poet of our time. Even Mrs. : Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox he leaves behind. Do not his 
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publishers announce the rooth thousand, the 120th 
thousand, the 203rd. thousand, even the 228th 
thousand of his various little volumes. And of the 
latest, A// Clear (Methuen ; 1s. 3d. net), they print, 
they tell us, 25,000 copies to begin with. But it 
will not be one of the most popular of his books. 
It is individual lyrics that secure popularity. This 
book contains only two poems, and although there 
are lyrics interspersed, they hang on to the theme 
of the long poem and can scarcely be quoted 


separately. Still, let us try one: 


In silence and in quietness 

God’s mighty works are wrought, 
Unheard, unseen, His workmanship 
Is to perfection brought. 


Deep in the earth, and high above, 
His unknown powers display 

Their multiform activities, 

And all creation sway. 


Ever at work, unheard, unseen, 
He is, in everything, 

Cause and effect at once in all 
That is or e’er has been. 


Help us, O Lord, in quietness 

To do our work, like Thee, 

And our souls brace with Thy sweet grace 
Of high tranquillity! 


That is both pleasant and popular enough. 


Re Wee Sloor 

Through the enterprise of Mr. Blackwell, 
Oxford is recovering something of its former glory as 
a publishing centre. There is probably no house 
in the kingdom which has published more poetry, 
at anyrate during the war, or is publishing more 
poetry now. Mr. Blackwell’s latest enterprise is a 
new quarterly. Its title is Zhe Christian Church 
(6d.). Its editor is the Right Rev. Bishop Her- 
ford, Elmswood, Oxford. Its object is to promote 
Christian unity and applied Christianity. And it is 
addressed both to Catholics and to evangelicals. 
The first article (after an introductory one on ‘ Our 
Aims’) is on the Eucharist as a Drama of Brother- 
hood. Its author is the Hon. and Rev. James 
Adderley. It is followed by an article on Chris- 
tian Reunion by the Principal of Mansfield 
College. Dr. Selbie has the advantage of Mr. 
Adderley. He does not speak of Mr. Adderley 
and his friends as ‘a little group of heretics.’ 


There follows an article by Miss M. D. Petre on: 
Rome the Uncompromising. Compromise is worth 
considering. We had thought that the Roman- 
Church was the most compromising church in~ 
Christendom. After a practical paper on the 


Garden-city System this first number of Zhe Chris- 


tian Church ends with a poem by R. H. U. Bloor 
We take the liberty of 


on the Angelus Bell. 
quoting it: 


The man and the woman his wife, and made in 4¥ 


the image of God, 


As coarse as the earth of the field, as rough as. : 


the furrow’s rough clod, 


With feet that are weary with work, and hands. — 


that are hardened with toil, 


And bodies the long years have bent in the | 


slow, stubborn strife with the soil ; 


Alone in the shadows they stand, unknown in 1 


their work or their care, 
And evening comes over the hill, 
Angelus calleth to prayer. 


and the | 


One day more of labour gone by, and one day : 


the nearer to rest— 
Bow low and uncover the head, beseech with 
hands clasped on the breast ;— 


O Mary the Virgin be kind for the sake of thy _ 


sorrowing Son! 
O pray for us, Mother of Christ, for the love of 
the Crucified One! 


O sweet is the Angelus bell with the music of 
peace on its tongue, 


The glory of Gop in its mouth, on its lips. 


what the angels have sung; 
But where is its music fulfilled, and where doth 
earth etho its song? 


‘How long?’—cried our fathers before us, their 


children are crying, ‘how long ??— 


For the strong hath divided the earth which the 


preacher hath said is the Lord’s, 

And dire is the hunger for bread, and hate 
mutters horrible words. 

For the shame of the man and his wife by the: 
burden of labour oppressed, 

Bow low and uncover the head, beseech with 
hands clasped on the breast ;— 

O Mary the Virgin be kind for the sake of thy 
sorrowing Son! \ 


O pray for us, Mother of Christ, for the love of 


the Crucified One! 
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